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Knowledge posits itself for itself as a determined Freedom 
of Quantitating, or as Nature. 


ConTENTs oF Part SEconD. 

21. Knowledge cannot posit itself for itself as a determined freedom of quan- 
titating without both thinking that Freedom as the ground of all quantity, 
and at the same time contemplating a quantity as factically the prior. 

22. Hence all contemplating knowledge begins with a determined quantitating 
(World, Nature, &c.), which, however, it must think as accidental, or as hay- 
ing formal Freedom for its ground, and which it thus thinks by ascribing to 
itself a power of Attention. 

Results. 

. Deduction of Space. 

. Deduction of the Ground-form of Time. 
. Deduction of Matter. 


21. Knowledge cannot posit itself for itself as a determined freedom of quan- 
titating without both thinking that Freedom as the ground of all quantity, 
. and at the same time contemplating a quantity as factically the prior. 


The standpoint and the result of the last reflection, which 
constituted absolute knowledge, was a determinedness of Free- 
dom, as a quantitating, through absolute Being or Thinking. 
Let it be well understood, as a quantitating generally, but by 
no means yet as the positing of a fixed quantum. Upon this 
we must now reflect again, altogether in analogy with the 


former reflections. As absolute knowledge went beyond itself 
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and placed itself before itself, in its form of reflection, as a 
reciprocity of substantiality and accidentality, so also ‘here. 

Let us first, however, observe the following :—This reflection 
is, as we have seen,a multiplicity, if it views itself with respect 
to its components, which, in that case, are not knowledge, but 
merely the necessary components of knowledge; but as know- 
ledge it is simple, and the very final point of all knowledge. 
We now propose to descend from this point, in order to dis- 
cover standpoints of knowledge, which in themselves are again 
equally manifold. Their particular character must always be 
well remembered. 

Now, while we said formerly, this reflection occurs; we here 
express ourselves thus: this reflection must occur. This must 
is a conditional must; it means, 7f a knowledge is to be, then 
a reflection must have taken place. But as knowledge, from 
its highest absolute point of view, is accidental, a knowledge 
must not necessarily be, and the necessity, which we have 
demanded, is therefore only a conditional necessity. Yet on 
that very account we must prove the conditional necessity of 
this and all other reflections which we shall hereafter put forth, 
i.e. we must deduce the reflection as such. 

We approach this deduction. The knowledge, spoken of, is 
the knowledge of a determinedness of quantitating. But this 
is not possible, unless the quantitating, in its agility and mo- 
bility, as it was described above, is realized, and unless the 
focus of knowledge is concentrated in it. It must be well 
remembered: the quantitating, as such, in its form; and by 
no means yet a determined quantitating. The quantitating is 
for-itself only as a formal act. Where, then, should the de- 
terminedness come from? 

_ This, then, would be the fundamental character of the new 
reflection. Let us immediately proceed to the representation 
of this reflection, and enter at once its central point. The act 
is, as we have said, a free quantitating, which is inwardly for 
itself, but at the same time reflects upon itself as confined and 
determined through absolute Being. The disjunction is clearly 
exposed: itis the opposition of confinedness and Freedom 
(of quantitating, of course, as such); the former is to be de- 
pendent idealiter upon the latter; the latter is to be dependent 

realiter upon the former. So much about this. 
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We proceed to the union of that disjunction. Only in so 
far as the freedom of quantitating is inwardly realized, i.e. 
as it contemplates itself, can it be taken hold of by a fixed 
Thinking. The Thinking, and whatever follows therefrom, 
is idealiter dependent upon contemplation. Vice versa, only in 
so far asthis Freedom is subordinated to pure Being does 
this Freedom and the quantitating inseparable from it, as 
well as its contemplation, take place. In other words: only 
in so far as it is not, as it is consequently the pure Being, and 
presupposes its Not-Being in advance of its Being, is it an 
absolute originating. ealiter therefore, the contemplation 
of the quantitating, is dependent upon absolute Being and 
upon the determination of Freedom through absolute Being. 
In this closest reciprocity, this floating between the ideal and 
the real (in this thorough penetration of Contemplation: and 
Thinking), and in the unity of both, which is no immediate 
object of knowledge, but knowledge itself, this reflection floats 
like every reflection—according to its specific character, of 
course—as reflection of the Freedom of quantitating. 

We now proceed to the adjoining links of the argument. 

1. The Freedom of quantitating thinks itself. Let us facil- 
_ itate the comprehension of this proposition by calling to re- 

membrance the conception of causality in the upper synthe- 
sis. There Freedom, as ground, was that through which the 
quantum (if any quantum was supposed as posited) was per- 
ceived in its determinedness. It was realiter thus deter- 
mined in this manner, because Freedom had made it thus; 
sand was perceived idealiter, because Freedom was perceived, 
as holding itself over and within it. But this Thinking—and 
this is the decisive remark—is no pure, original, but a syn- 
thetical uniting and reflecting Thinking, and Freedom was 
posited in it always in its factical form (but only the form) 
of determinedness. This Freedom is here thought pure and 
absolute, signifies: itis thought, in the highest universality, 
as the absolute, eternal, unchangeable ground of all possible 
quantity which can be thought. (The meaning of this can 
easily be explained: it is expressed in the general proposition 
which the Science of Knowledge has already uttered repeat- 
edly, but which is now introduced into the real system of 
knowledge: only Freedom (whether actual or not, is here not 
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yet decided) is the ground of all possible quantity. But to us 
it is of importance that the derivation and the connection be 
understood, and, as this point is of the most important conse- 
quences, we shall add a few more words in relation to it. 

In the common view, the Thinking pointed out here is rela- 
ted to the former as the general abstract proposition is related 
to the concrete: in the former, any determinedness of Freedom 
is posited as the ground of some particular quantum ; in the lat- 
ter, Freedom is posited as (absolutely by reason of its form) the 
only possible ground of all guanta. There we had an appli- 
cation of the conception of causality; here we have its own 
ground. Now we know well enough that this common view is 
altogether a false and wrong one; that each link presupposes 
the other one, and that abstractions, as commonly understood, 
have no existence. In the upper link Freedom was formal; 
could be and could not be. Here, as in the entire reflection, 
it is posited positively, and is materially determined, as quan- 
titating, and as the only quantitating. The ground of this 
onlyness, absoluteness, and universality, is itself absolute: | 
the pure, on-itself-reposing, in itself unchangeable, and conse- 
quently an unchangeableness-asserting Thinking. Freedom 
is thus substantialized, and each of its possible quantitative 
states of determinedness becomes an accidence for the very 
reason because the free quantitating is the connecting link of 
both. 

2. Now to the second link. In the same way as we argued 
in the first synthesis, when representing absolute substantial- 
ity: Thinking is not possible unless contemplation takes 
place; so here also: The freedom of quantitating cannot be 
thought unless it has been contemplated, consequently not 
without the existence of a quantitating, and without this 
quantitating having already been found as existing. All 
Thinking of Freedom, as ground of all quantity, posits again 
a quantity, of which it cannot be said that it is realized with 
(actual) Freedom within consciousness (for here consciousness 
first begins), but which lies beyond all consciousness, in the 
not-being of consciousness, and which is only thought within 
consciousness as having its ground in the (from that very rea- 
son, not actual) Freedom. Where consciousness begins, this 
quantitating is not consciously produced, but is already found 
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existing within consciousness ;—and of it we shall have to say 
nothing more, than that it may be the sphere of future pos- 
sible acts of Freedom within consciousness, of the Freedom 
which posits itself and knows itself as such, or of actual Free- 
dom. Only in so far as the contemplating consciousness—and 
without contemplation there is no consciousness at all—goes 
in itself beyond itself, thinks itself, and thinks itself as abso- 
lutely free, does it apply this contemplation to Freedom as its 
only possible (not actually to be cognized, but thinkable) 
ground. Nothing, however, is here to be said about the man- 
ner in which it is thus ground. This is unknown to us as yet, 
and nothing else is to be thought than what we have said. 

Adding, however, in order to let the reader think something 
at least, what I can unhesitatingly add, that this latter view 
is ground of a nature (i. e. what is called nature, the absolute, 
within and before all knowledge presupposed nature), I im- 
mediately proceed to the following reflections. 


2. Hence all contemplating knowledge begins with a determined quantitating 
(World, Nature, &c.), which, however, it must think as accidental, or as having 


formal Freedom for its ground, and which it thus thinks by ascribing to itself 
a power of Attention. 


Contemplation (in its originality) is, as we have said, quan- 
titability ; ; it has also been shown that all quantitability is 
posited in absolute knowledge as accidental (as that which 
can also not be—passing and changeable—not eternal) ; conse- 
quently, if it is, as to be connected with a ground, and, since it 
is quantitability, with Freedom. Here, then, is the connecting 
link, which leads us further; to the thinking of the accidental 
there attaches itself the thinking of Freedom, and, in so far as 
this accidentalness is thought as absolute quantitability, the 
thinking of absolute Freedom. In order to comprehend this 
quantitability (which in itself is only form of quantity, but 
which, for the sake of a better comprehension of the following 
thought, I not only permit, but even request the reader to think 
as possibly determined)—in order to be but able to compre- 
hend it, I say, as accidental, the contemplation must describe 
or reconstruct its origin within itself: must construct itself as 
limiting itself from the absolute and in-itself-dissolving contem- 
plation to this quantitability ; thus making it a product of Free- 
dom within knowledge. Not as if this quantitability were cre- 
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ated thereby—for we have seen that it appears together with the 
first origin of knowledge, and originates before all real con- 
sciousness—but it thereby becomes accidental. (The case is 
very simple; in form it is the same operation which, at least, 
we educated men perform every day, when we distinguish our 
representation of a thing from the thing itself ;—although it 
may well be presumed that, for instance, savages or children 
cannot even do this, since to them, lost in wondering astonish- 
ment, both representation and the thing melt together, and 
cannot be kept apart. Now this very same operation is to take 
place here, only not in regard toasingle object, but applied to 
the absolute ground of all objectivity, to quantitability itself. 
This is done inform, with Freedom. To him who does not per- 
form it, this contemplation does not become an object of his 
knowledge, because he does not elevate himself above it; it is 
to him knowledge itself: he is imprisoned within it and melted 
together with it, as the child is fused together with single 
objects. He describes within it the other natural phenomena 
as the mathematician, who reposes in the contemplation of 
space, describes his figures within it. All that we have 
said, the entire synthesis—with the exception of that one 
link in which he reposes—has for him no existence. He is 
one of those intelligences, mentioned before, who ave reason, 
but are not reason, and do not elevate themselves to its con- 
ception.) 

But what has he attained for whom it has existence? <A new 
altogether unfettered contemplation—that of formal Freedom, 
which it is not necessary to describe here, since it will accom- 
pany us to the end; and which resigns itself to the original 
contemplation, or rather includes it, and within which, as its 
sphere and its Freedom, the Thinking of Freedom, and of all 
that which lies within absolute knowledge, is now alone pos- 
sible. (This Freedom, torn loose from the original ties of con- 
templation, it is which lifts itself above the fownd knowledge.) 
The latter contemplation is to be the determining, the former 
the determined; consequently a relation of causality, but dif- 
ferent from the one mentioned before, from the pure causality. 
The Ideal ground is the effect, the real ground the effecting. 
Here, consequently, we have the secondary relation of Causal- 

ity, hinted at before. (To the primary we elevate ourselves 
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only by a transcendental view; and this has never occurred 
to former philosophers. ) 

Let us now review the foregoing. 

From the one side, contemplating knowledge begins with a 
determined quantitability ; determined, at all events, in so far 
as itis contemplated as quantitability within an altogether 
in-itself-dissolving freedom (i.e. for him who here realizes 
within himself the necessary contemplation. How it is for him 
who cannot do so, we are not yet able to state: his knowledge 
we do not describe at present.) This determined quantitabil- 
ity is the absolute, last ground of all contemplation, and, in 
contemplation, cannot be transcended; it is the original deter- 
minedness with which all consciousness commences and first 
becomes real; the known end of all contemplation. (This 
is the world, nature, objective Being, &c. There can be no 
more clearly defined conception: and Iam sure that this one 
is sufficient and explains all; and yet some persons foolishly 
think that this last determinedness ought again to be ex- 
plained and deduced.) 

Now, this quantitability is thought, for the very reason of 
its immediateness, as accidental, but no knowledge can rest 
in the accidental (whose knowledge rests there does not com- 
prehend it as accidental). We therefore penetrate necessarily 
beyond it through Thinking and /ree intellectual (in con- 
traposition to the confined, sensual) contemplation. And 
there we find that all quantitability, from its very form, is 
simply the result of the in-itself-reposing, in and for-itself 
being Freedom, altogether as such, and has in and for itself no 
connection whatever with absolute Being; that there is conse- 
quently in all these representations altogether no knowledge, 
no truth and certainty, not only not of absolute Being, things 
per se, &c., but even not of any sort of connection with this 
absolute Being. We discover, on the contrary, as the last and 
highest, a material (we could not term it otherwise) determin- 
edness of Freedom—i. e. in such a manner that it nevertheless 
remains in and for itself formal Freedom, and everything that 
follows therefrom—through the absolute Being. The know- 
ledge of this determinedness is the real end of knowledge, and 
first gives knowledge. If, therefore, the contemplating know- 
ledge is nevertheless to be a knowledge, it can be nothing 
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else than the determination of the pure, absolutely through- 
itself-existing, consequently not formal or quantitating Free- 
dom through absolute Being, which is gathered up in the form 
of knowledge as an inner formaliter free knowledge and seen 
through it as through an irremovable veil, and knowledge is 
realized within knowledge—i. e. absolute knowledge, or cer- 
tainty—enters, when this very harmony, this falling together 
of the two ground-forms of knowledge, the formal and the 
material, is realized. 

Quantitability in contemplation, therefore, and its formal 
determinedness, deduced by us, are the result of the in- 
itself-existing formal Freedom. But that knowledge should 
rest in this contemplation, and should jind itself as resting 
(for it is contradictory to rest in quantitability), results 
from the, we know not how, thought determination of pure 
Freedom through absolute Being. Whatever knowledge can 
hold stationary, whatever does not dissolve within its grasp, 
is nothing but that determination; and again, only through 
this quantitability can that determination be perceived, since 
quantitability, and it only, is the eye and the focus of actual 
consciousness. But let it be well remarked, that this harmony, 
this falling together of the two endpoints, takes place only 
beyond knowledge, because knowledge, as such, does not go 
further than to absolute quantitability. That harmony is 
known only in absolute Thinking; consequently only its 
That can be recognized, but its How? cannot be contemplated. 


23. Results, 


The results of the foregoing may now be expressed ina 
generally comprehensible manner as follows; the words must, 
however, be taken very strictly. 

1. The world—i.e. the sphere of quantitability, of the 
changeable—is not at all absolute in knowledge, nor is it abso- 
lute knowledge itself, but it arises solely on the occasion of 
the realization of absolute knowledge as its immediate char- 
acter, as its starting-point (and this whole second synthesis, 
in which absolute knowledge realizes itself, contains some- 
thing new, grounded in that knowledge). Indeed the world is 
altogether nothing else than the in-itself empty and unsub- 
stantial form of the beginning of consciousness itself, the firm 
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background whereof is the eternal and unchangeable, or the 
Absolute Being. 

The world of the changeable is altogether not; itis the pure 
Nothing. (However paradoxical this may sound to unconse- 
crated ears, it is evident to him who but for a single mo- 
ment considers it thoroughly; and I cannot use expressions 
too strong. Whoever remains entangled in this form has not 
yet penetrated from appearance to Being; from supposing and 
guessing to knowledge. All the certainty such a person can 
have is, at the utmost, a conditional certainty—if space exists, 
it must contain something limited, conditioned by space ;—a 
certainty which, however, he must at least comprehend in the 
form of absolute, pure Thinking.) 

2. The imperishable does not enter the perishable, whereby 
it would cease to be the imperishable (the indifference of the 
Infinite and Finite of Spinoza, which we have already refuted) ; 
but the imperishable remains for itself. and closed and com- 
pleted within itself; equal to itself, and ‘only to itself. Nor 
is the world perhaps a mirror, expression, revelation, symbol 
—or whatever name has been given, from time to time, to this 
half-thought—of the Eternal; for the Eternal cannot mirror 
itself in broken rays; but this world is picture and expression 
of the formal—I say, formal—Freedom, and is this for and in 
itself; is the described conflict of Being and Not-Being, the 
absolute, inner contradiction. Formal Freedom is altogether 
separated in the very first synthesis from Being ; is for itself, 
_ and goes its own way in the production of this synthesis. 

3. But knowledge lifts itself above itself and above this 
world, and only there, beyond this world, is it knowledge. 
The world, which is not wanted, joins knowledge without any 
codperation on the part of knowledge. But beyond that imme- 
diateness, whereupon does knowledge repose there? Again 
not on absolute Being, but on a determinedness of the—not 
formal, of course, for that is altogether undeterminable, but 
absolutely real Freedom through absolute Being. The High- 
est, therefore, is a synthetical Thinking (even the seat of the 
highest substantiality), in which we meet absolute Being, not 
as for-itself, but as a determining, as absolute substance, 
—which is already a form of knowledge, as Thinking—and as 
absolute ground, which is the same. Hence even absolute 
knowledge knows only mediately of this absolute Being. 
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Now let the reader further remark the conception of this 
Freedom. It is eternally, unchangeably determined, even as 
and because that which determines itis absolute Unity. Even 
therefore in relation to it does.the world proceed its own way. 
But again: a harmony of this determinedness is to arise in 
knowledge with the contemplation of quantitability. This 
determinedness therefore, and only it, must enter quantita- 
bility, or rather must be perceivable through quantitability 
in order to fill up the hiatus between two very unlike compo- 
nents of knowledge. Of this we shall speak in the following. 

(I first insert, however, a parallel of my system with that of 
Spinoza, interpreting Spinoza’s as favorably as possible. He 
has an absolute substance as I have; this can be described, 
like mine, by pure Thinking. That he arbitrarily separates it 
into two modifications, Extension and Thinking, I shall leave 
unnoticed. To him as well as to me—I interpret here to his 
advantage, as he speaks not only from the standpoint of know- 
ledge generally, but also from that of the knowing individual; 
—/inite knowledge is, in so far as it contains truth and reality, 
accidence of that substance ; to him as to me it is an absolute 
accidence, unalterably determined through Being itself. He 
acknowledges therefore, as I do, the same highest absolute 
synthesis, that of absolute substantiality, and he also deter- 
mines substance and accidence much as I do. But now in 
this same synthesis—where indeed the difference must neces- 
sarily be, or we should be perfectly agreeing with each 
other—comes the point where the Science of Knowledge 
turns away from him, or, plainly spoken, where it can 
prove to him and to all others who philosophize in the 
same manner, that he has quite overlooked something; i.e. 
the point of transition from the substance to the accidence. 
He does not even ask for such a transition; hence, in reality, 
there is none ; substance and accidence are in reality not sep- 
arated; his substance is no substance, his accidence no acci- 
dence; he only calls the same thing now the one and now the 
other. In order to obtain a distinction he afterwards causes 
Being, as accidence, to break into infinite modifications— 
another grave defect; for how can he, in this infinity, which 
dissolves within itself, ever arrive at firm fixedness, a finished 
Whole? I will consequently improve his expression and say, 
into a closed or completed system of modifications. And now, 
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leaving unnoticed everything else which might be objected, I 
will ask only: Is Being necessarily broken into these modifi- 
cations, and does it exist in no other way? How, then, do 
you arrive at a Thinking of it as a Whole, and what truth has 
this your Thinking? Or is it in itself One, as you maintain? 
Whence, then, the breaking of it, and the opposition of a world 
of extension to a world of Thinking? The short of the matter 
is, you realize, though unconsciously, what you deny in your 
whole system, formal Freedom; Being and Not-Being: the 
ground-form of knowledge, in which lies the necessity of a 
separation and of an infinity for consciousness. The Science 
of Knowledge, however, posits this formal Freedom at once as 
the point of transition, and demonstrates the separation aris- 
ing from it, not as that of absolute Being, but as the accom- 
panying ground-form of the knowledge of absolute Being, or, 
which means the same, of absolute knowledge. The Science 
of Knowledge says: Absolute Being does indeed determine ; 
not unconditionally, however, but under the rule just describ- 
ed; and its accidence is not within it—whereby it would lose 
its substantiality—but without it, in the formaliter free. Thus 
only is substantiality separated from accidentality in a com- 
prehensible manner, and each made possible. The existence 
of knowledge—and only knowledge has existence, and all ex- 
istence has its ground in knowledge—depends simply upon 
knowledge; not so, however, its original determinedness. 
Hence the accidence of absolute Being remains simple and 
unchangeable as absolute Being itself; and changeability is 
assigned to quite another source, to the formal Freedom of 
knowledge. 

Should, therefore, the Science of Knowledge be asked as 
to its character in regard to Unitism—& za) -é,—and Dualism, 
the answer is: That Science is Unitism from an ideal point of 
view, in regard to knowledge as real knowledge—knowing 
that the (determining) eternal One is the ground of all know- 
ledge, of course beyond all knowledge ;—and Dualism it is 
from a real point of view, in relation to knowledge as actual. 
Thus it has two principles, absolute Freedom and absolute 
Being ; and knows that the absolute One can never be attained 
—reached—in a real—actual—knowledge, but can be attained 
only in pure Thinking.—In the balancing-point between these 
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two views knowledge stands, and only thus is it knowledge; 
in the consciousness of this Unattainable—which it, never- 
theless, always comprehends, but as unattainable—does its 
essence as knowledge consist, its eternity, infinity, and in- 
completability. Only in so far as infinity is within it—which 
Spinoza indeed designed—s it; but only in so far as it rests 
with this infinity in the One does it not dissolve within 
itself—from which Spinoza could not protect it—but is it a 
world, a universe of knowledge, closed—completed—within 
infinity.) 

4. One point, about which I have asked the reader to remain 
undecided during the progress of our investigation, is now 
clear. Freedom must be thought—from a point of view which 
has not yet been designated, but which will hereafter be 
found—as ground of the determinedness of quantitability ; 
not, it is true, in a factical manner, but the real, eternal, and 
unchangeable Freedom, as determined through pure Being, 
must turn out to be beyond all consciousness—ground of the 
factical view of consciousness. 


@ 4. Deduction of Space. 


All consciousness begins with an already existing quantita- 
bility, to which contemplation is confined. This state of con- 
finedness must be in and for itself, must find itself as such, 
reflect upon itself as such, &c. This is a new reflection. 

First of all: it is generally clear, and a matter of course, 
that this fixedness of contemplation, like that of knowledge, 
must be in accordance with the groundform of knowledge, a 
For-itself. In the present case, moreover, it is to be expressly 
posited as a For-itself. In order to secure our teachings 
against misinterpretation, let us remark the following:—A 
free, empty contemplation, according to the above, resigned 
itself to a state of confinedness. This, when regarded more. 
closely, leads to nothing and explains nothing. If the contem- 
plation is free, it is empty; if it is confined, it is not for-itself. 
Both must therefore be thoroughly united in such a manner, 
that the contemplation is free in its very confinedness; pass- 
ing over, as it does, all the points of that confinedness at once 
with Freedom. Thus we receive a new, infinite quantitating 
of quantitability itself.—Nothing and not even the difficulty 
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will, I think, prevent the reader from at once strictly compre- 
hending this point. 

The former proof was merely: If Thinking is to occur, con- 
templation must also take place; and from that proof we 
derived quantitability, with which consciousness consequently 
commences. Now the difficult and almost incomprehensible 
point which remained, was this: shall this quantitability be a 
determined quantitability or not? Indeed it can scarcely be 
conceived, what, if we speak of pure quantity, a determined- 
ness of quantity might mean. (If anyone thinks he under- 
stands it, he misconceives our entire investigation, does not 
view quantitability pure, but mixes a guale with it in order to 
attain a guantum. Quantitability in itself is nothing else 
than the pure in-itself undetermined possibility of infinite 
quanta, which can receive their limitation only from the de- 
terminedness of the quale.) 

It is true, that afterwards, when we had applied to it an 
absolutely empty Freedom, we spoke of determinedness, and 
accepted it as a proved fact, but only as a limitation of Free- 
dom to guantitability generally. In short, quantitability is 
not posited in contemplation as it is posited in Thinking—i. e. 
not as a production of Freedom, but as something absolutely 
found or given beyond all consciousness ; and since Thinking 
is not without Contemplation, it is evident that quantitability 
must present within knowledge an entirely contradictory view. 
This, strictly taken, altogether only qualitative limitation to 
quantitability is here now itself contemplated, and thereby an 

infinite quantitating obtained. The view has indeed changed, 
having become more definite. 

The case stands now thus: Quantitating materialiter takes 
place with Freedom, and is contemplated as taking place with 
Freedom; formaiiter it is acieeaatial as something, to which 
knowledge i is confined. 

After this general view, let us now enter into the branch- 
syntheses, and at first into that of Contemplation. Quantitat- 
ing views itself as confined to itself; it quantitates, therefore, 
really and with Freedom ; and if only to be able to view its own 
confinedness, presupposes itself, in this free quantitating, as 
its own necessary condition. Both links are altogether one. 
We must first become acquainted with one of them; let it be 
the presupposed. 
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This is the permanent, absolute contemplation ; hence ma- 
nifoldness, which holds itself in a resting light, eternally and 
ineradicably the same. What, then, is it? It is, if knowledge 
is posited, the resting, permanent Space. If we know this 
space, we also know the pointed-out contemplation. Let the 
reader consider the following thought, which seems to me to 
light up the old darkness like a flash of lightning. Space is 

“to be infinitely divisible. Now, if this is to be so, how then 
comes knowledge ever to take hold of space? Where has it 
finished the infinite division, and embraced the elements of 
space? Or, how does space ever attain its inner solidity, so 
that it does not fall through itself, does not thin off into a 
fog and vanish? If space is therefore, nevertheless, infinitely 
divisible, it is at least, from a certain point of view, also not 
so, or it could not be at all,and could not be this. Its mani- 
fold—not that within it, for of that we know nothing yet—mnst 
therefore mutually support itself, as it were, in order that 
space can support itself and attain solidity. Again, contem- 
plation teaches everyone, at least, that we can perform no 
construction, which is always an agility within space, unless 
space rests and stands still. Whence this resting of space? 
Again: No one can construct a line without something mixing 
with the line, in the course of construction, which he has not 
constructed, nor ever can construct; which he, therefore, does 
not add to the line while drawing it, but which he has carried 
along by means of space before ever commencing to draw the 
line: itis the solidity of the line. (If the line is a running 
through an infinite number of points, the line becomes impos- 
sible; the points and the line itself fall to pieces. Neverthe- 
less they would hang together within space, and are, in their 
infinite manifoldness, at the same time its continuity.) 

Whence, now, this solid, resting and permanent space? It 
is the sufficiently described Contemplation (the For- and In- 
itself-Being of formal Freedom, which is a quantitability), 
which presupposes, however, itself as absolutely being to itself, 
according to the demonstrated law of reflection of conscious- 
ness. It is the on-itself-reposing, firm glance of the intelli- 
gence; the resting, immanent light, the eternal eye in-itself 

and for-itself. 
How, then, is the second link of the synthesis related to 
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this? It is a free taking hold of itself within this contem- 
plation; a constructing, remaking of the same, a loosening 
and again extending of space;—but let it be well remem- 
bered, a taking hold of what has already presupposed itself, 
since otherwise the first link would be lost, which must be 
guarded against in every reflection. Hence it is clear that the 
one cannot be at all without the other: no space without con- 
struction of the same, although not 7é (space), but metely the 
consciousness of it, is thereby generated (ideal relation) ; no 
construction without presupposing space (real relation). All 
knowledge of this description rests, therefore, neither in the 
one nor the other, but in both of the links, as was shown in 
the instance of the line. The mere direction of the line is a 
result of the last link of the freedom of construction; its con- 
cretion is the result of the permanent space. The drawing 
of the line is evidently synthetical. ; 

We add the following remarks: Firstly, for this construct- 
ing process space is infinitely divisible ; i.e. you can make an 
infinite number of points from which to construct within it. 
Again, space is evidently nothing but quantitability itself. 
The assumed determinedness is therefore and remains alto- 
gether formally a limitation to quantitability itself. We re- 
turn here to the same proposition expressed above: formal 
Freedom, as such, is the only ground of quantitability and of 
all the results thereof. Even space is only quantitability, and 
nothing enters it which might originate from the thing per se. 

Finally, the substantial, solid, and resting space, is, according 
— to the above, the original light, before all actual knowledge, 
only thinkable and intelligible—but not visible and not to be 
contemplated—as produced through Freedom. The construc- 
tion of space, according to the second link of the synthesis, is 
a taking hold of itself on the part of light, a self-penetration 
of light, ever from one point and realized within knowledge 
itself; a secondary condition of light, which, for the sake of 
distinguishing it, we shall term clearness, the act enlightening. 


CoroLLARIA.—This deduction and description of space is 
decisive for philosophy, physics, and for all sciences. Only 
the last mentioned constructed and constructible space, which 
in itself is not at all possible, and would dissolve into Noth- 
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ingness were it not for the original in-itself-solid contempla- 
tion, has been held to be the only space; especially since 
Kant, whose system, in this respect, has done a bad service. 
(To him whose eyes have been opened there is nothing more 
funny than the ideas which modern philosophies promulgate 
about space.) Followed up, this view of the matter should 
have led toa formal Idealism. But people had a horror of 
that; so they went to positing matter (substance) into this 
spoiled space without considering that, if they had matter 
beforehand, space would have come to them without any 
further exertion on their part; or, that space without inner 
solidity (and this is the very ground of the famous matter or 
substance) dissolves into an infinite divisibility=Nothing. 

Then they were afraid that if natural philosophy should 
attempt the construction of a material body, the powers of © 
attraction and repulsion within it might one day lose their bal- 
ance, without ever beginning to think that these two ideas are 
nothing more than a double view in the reflection of one and 
the same balance, the firm repose, which space carries within 
it. 

@5. Deduction of the Groundform of Time. 

We now proceed to an investigation which may lead us to 
the second branch-link ofour synthesis. In the eternal space 
the manifold of it was lying quietly and steadily aside of each 
other before and in one glance, which is a glance, and one 
and the same glance only in so far as everything lies thus qui- 
etly and steadily together. 

Reflect now upon any particular part of this contemplation. 
Whereby is such part kept in its solidity and repose? Evi- 
dently by all others and all others by it. No one part is in 
the view unless all the others are in it; the whole is deter- 
mined by the parts, the parts by the whole, every part by 
every other part, and only in so far asit is thus is it the per- 
manent contemplation which we have described. Nothing is, 
if all is not in the same standing unity of the view. It is the 
most perfect inner reciprocity and organization; and thus 
organization reveals itself already in the pure contemplation 
of space. 

In the construction, on the contrary, we start from some one 
individual point, and the parts (for instance, the parts of the 
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above constructed line) come to follow in a certain order of 
succession, so that, this direction presupposed, you cannot 
arrive at the point B except from A, &c. But how have we 
been enabjed to say what we have said just now? Only in so 
far as we posited such facts, formally at our pleasure ; conse- 
quently, only in so far as we merely thought, and kept within 
the standpoint of construction. In the standing space beyond 
construction there are no points, no discretions, but it is the one 
concrete view just particularly described. Discretion, there- 
fore—so we will express ourselves for the sake of the strict- 
ness of the investigation—has its origin in the Thinking of the 
constructing, and in what results therefrom, the changing of 
the constructing into a Thinking. 

But wherein lies the ground of the determined law of suc- 
cession? Firstly, formaliter, in the Freedom of the direction, 
which is altogether undetermined and changeable, floating in 
each point between infinity. This Freedom, therefore, must 
be presupposed, if a succession is but to be spoken of; and 
we thus arrive at the old proposition of Freedom as the ground 
of all quantitability—here, however, in a stricter, more defin- 
ite sense. If Freedom, however, is once presupposed, then 
the succession is determined by the co-existence of the mani- 
fold in the standing contemplation or in space. The conscious- 
ness of the succession, therefore, like the previous cofiscious- 
ness, rests neither in the point of the construction, nor in that 
of the contemplation, but in both and in the union of both. 

Now, while the lower, objective, Thinking or Constructing, 
always presupposing a determined direction grounded by its 
own Freedom within itself, is confined to the law of succession 
which contemplation furnishes, how is it thought? Evidently, 
as confined originally and beyond all Thinking and knowl- 
edge, in regard to every possible direction which it may give 
to itself; not absolutely confined, but under the condition of 
this or that particular direction which it gives to itself. Hence, 
as above, we presupposed an original necessary contemplation, 
so here an original, necessary Thinking is presupposed, and 
this itself is thought; for the designated point is surely a 
thought. But as the designated contemplation was and re- 
mained a mere quantitability, so this thought also is only 


quantitability, but a quantitability infinitely determinable 
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through Freedom of the direction. (Think one series, a sec- 
ond, a third, &c., and you have thought the separate deter: 
mination of quantitability. But now you are to think no 
separate one, but simply a// its determinations, and doing so 
you think a confinedness of Thinking.) ; 

I have characterized quantitability generally above as na- 
ture, or as the material world. The law of succession, there- 
fore, of which we here speak, is evidently the law of nature; 
and it is even now clear how Freedom is confined to it. Not 
only in so far as it must first be realized within itself in order 
to have a succession; but further, in so far as, after it has this 
succession, none of the laws of this succession apply to Free- 
dom, unless Freedom has chosen itself a direction, of which 
directions an infinite number are placed before it from each 
point. (Space is here an altogether adequate picture.) 

Even after the world is, and supposing that somebody were 
tied down within the world, unable to pass beyond it—were to 
remain in the second link of the synthesis, in which case his 
knowledge would be the production only of the contemplation 
originated beyond all knowledge—the world would still be to 
him not an absolute power. For even in the world infinite 
directions are possible, the choice of which depends upon him: 
hence his relation to the world, and the law of the world, by 
which he is bound, would always depend upon himself after all. 

The complaints about human infirmity, weakness, depend- 
ence, &c., can no more be refuted than the complaints about 
the weakness of human understanding. Whoever asserts them, 
will probably know and have experienced them; we can trust 
his assurance. Only, we may beg him not to include us. 
Nevertheless it is often impossible to think ill enough about 
the immediate reality. However low we may draw its picture, 
experience nevertheless exceeds it. But he who thinks ill 
of mankind, according to its general faculty, blasphemes rea- 
son and at the same time condemns himself. 

One more remark, which forces itself upon us and apper- 
tains to the subject: The described objective Thinking—each 
link of which is dependent upon another, which is not depend- 
ent upon the former (while in the conception of the resting 
space each link was dependent upon the other), where the 
dependence is therefe'e only one-sided, and does not move 
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retrogressively—carries at the same time the formal character 
of Time within it, the movements of which, as we well know, 
are related to each other in that manner. Nevertheless, I do 
not wish to be understood as having already deduced time. 
The succession, here pointed out, has moreover a characteristic 


‘which seems itself contradictory, that the discrete thoughts 


can nevertheless be also placed alongside of each other and 
surveyed in one glance. But we lack here still the solidity, the 
stoppage of the moments which we must have in time. We 
may, therefore, have arrived at the highest grownd of time, 
but on no account have we arrived at its reality itself in the 
appearance. It is, however, clear that, if we are to elevate 
ourselves above time and to explain it we must not be tied 
down to its moments, but must survey them at one glance, as 
we just now did, with our links of Thinking, according to the 
law of succession. 

We may, however, apprehend already what will be neces- 
sary to obtain this solid and real time; i.e. that its links 
must not be merely a Thinking, but, at the same time, such 
an organic, self-holding and supporting contemplation as we 
above described the contemplation of resting space to be. 
This, however, can be attained only after a disjunction of 
space from itself, after a most probably infinite multiplication 
of the same; and devolves, therefore, upon a new reflection. 
This much, however, is even now clear, that time is not that 
perfect correlative of space, which it has generally been consid- 
ered to be. Philosophers have distinguished them as outward 
and inward contemplation. This is mere one-sidedness! For 
we should never get space outside of us if we had it not within 
ourselves. And are we not ourselves space? The viewing of 
space as an outward contemplation originated from that curious 
immateriality which was to be secured to us when degraded 
matter was no longer good enough forus. (Time stands in the 
same line of reflections as the true, genuine space. It is true, 
however, that time, on account of its relation to Thinking and 
as the form of Thinking, is carried higher, above all space; 
and this is the cause why the nature of time has been mis- 
understood and why it has been opposed to space.) 

By the above we have made an important step toward ac- 
tual knowledge. Everyone knows that all actual know- 
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ledge, or knowledge of the actual, must be a particular know- 
ledge within an undetermined manifold, and that its particu- 
lar character, its Being generally, consists in this very relation 
to the manifold. But the manifold must moreover be sur- 
veyable; must remain firm before the glance and support it. 
This supporting sphere we have given to Thinking by the law 
of succession in the eternally standing and resting space, 
which space, as we have described it, is precisely that which 
remains firm to the construction, and supports it, which does 
not dissolve by infinite division into nothing. But this char- 
acteristic does not fill space. True, it is in itself not empty 
(for it is full of itself), but neither is it full of anything else; 
in that respect it is, indeed, empty. Itis nothing but the 
solid, same and in-itself-resting contemplation. 

It is evident that our next business must be to get some- 
thing into this standing sphere which can be a particular 
something, whereby the in-itself everywhere same space (if 
anyone finds that this thought, in view of the manifoldness in 
space, is contradictory, I have no objection) can be distinguish- 
ed from itself, and the links of one series of succession can be 
excluded from each other. If anyone supposes, starting from 
the idea of space, that this something will be matter, he is 
right. But it is highly probable, in view of the peculiar char- 
acter of our system, that matter will have here quite a differ- 
ent signification from the usual one. For is there not also a 
spirit world, quite as discrete as the other? We shall, there- 
fore, probably have to proceed from the unity of these two 
worlds to their distinction, and prove that matter is necessa- 
rily spiritual, and spirit necessarily material; no matter with- 
out life and soul—no life except in matter. 


26. Deduction of Matter. 


We approach the designated investigation. 

Formal Freedom is posited. But altogether inseparable 
from it is a quantitating, purely as such. Formal Freedom 
cannot be posited, as a simple point, in and for itself, con- 
templating itself; for in that case it would not be posited at 
all; neither it nor anything would be. The point is merely 
its one-sided view in Thinking ; but here we have contempla- 
tion. Necessarily, therefore, a quantitating is posited at the 
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same time, but only in so far as it is inseparable from the 
positedness of Freedom. 

This quantitating, it is true, is in and for itself simple 
and one and the same; but thus it is again unreal and unat- 
tainable. In the reflection it is double: Concretion and Dis- 
cretion in succession. Hence both are absolutely posited, and 
preposited to the ground-form of knowledge. We must, 
therefore, answer these questions: What is involved in the 
concretion generally, and especially in the form of formal 
Freedom in which it appears here? What in the discretion 
to a succession, in the same respect? What, finally, in the 
absolute identity of both ? 

1. The concretion is, in regard to its substance, any particu- 
lar space, even a concreting and self-supporting of manifold 
points which may be thought afterwards and arbitrarily. 
Without this possible manifold it is no concretion, as is imme- | 
diately evident. But it is, again, not merely the space which 
keeps itselfin equilibrium and fixes its contemplation ; for then 
it would not be at the same time construction, and construc- 
tion through Freedom. What, then, isit? An in-itself space 
occupying manifold, in which points, penetrating each other 
in reciprocal concretion, can be posited infinitely, which com- 
mence, continue, and give direction to any line with the most 
unbounded freedom. Agility is distributed through the whole, 
or can be so distributed; so also is the solidity of space dis- - 
tributed throughout the whole; and the agility, whenever it 
has determined itself or decided itself in a particular manner, 
is surrendered to this solidity—but always according to its 
own law and so as to remain Freedom in it, as we have shown 
in the preceding section. The basis is that resting, standing, | 
space: but with it the Freedom of concretion is inseparably 
united. 

This now is matter ; and hence matter is the fixed construct- 
ibility of space itself, and nothing else whatever. Matter is 
not space; for space rests eternally and unshaken, and car- 
ries all construction ; but it is in space; it is the construction ~ 
which is carried. Space and matter are the inseparable view 
of one and the same, of quantitability (from the standpoint of 
contemplation), as standing and general, and at the same time 
concrete and constructible. 
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Resvutts.—A. Matter is necessarily a manifold ; whenever it 
is taken hold of, it is taken hold of as such, and it cannot be 
taken hold of otherwise. 

B. It is infinitely divisible, without dissolving into nothing- 
ness. Itis carried by the abiding space in the background, 
which as such (as space) is not divided at all, but within 
which division takes place. 

C. It is necessarily and in itself organic. The ground of a 
motion is distributed through it, for it is the constructibility 
in space. It may be in rest, but it can put itself in motion 
simply from itself. 


2. If formal Freedom is posited in both, then a constructing 
is posited. But this is, however closely we may describe it, 
simply, a line-drawing; it produces a line, by no means a 
point. But the line presupposes a direction, which again is 
necessarily confined to an order of succession. By the posit- 
ing of formal Freedom, therefore, there is necessarily posited 
and preposited, prior to all self-conscious Freedom, some suc- 
cession of the manifold. . 

Now, this original succession, seized in contemplation (not 
in Thinking, as above), results in Zime.—It is clear‘ that the 
presupposed line is infinitely divisible. True, it is completed, 
and in regard to space a closed whole. But between every 
two points which stand in the relation of succession, I can put 
again other points which stand in the same relation. Hence, 
although the contemplation, of which we here speak, is evi- 
dently unity of the glance, and although every time-moment 
is probably a Time-Whole, discrete and separated from all 
other time-moments; yet, from another view, this time-mo- 
ment is again an infinitely divisible moment of the one time; 
and only through this infinity of floating does the time-mo- 
ment receive its solidity. The characteristic conception, which 
was wanting heretofore, is now deduced. 

Again: through this very solidity does the contemplation 
seize itself as an objective, self-given, immanent light. For all 
light consists of a floating over infinite distinguishability, ~ 
quantitability, which must be at the same time infinitely 
determinable and constructible. The light is not something 
simple, but the infinite reciprocity of Freedom with itself, the 
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penetration of its unity, eternity, and primitiveness, by the 
manifoldness and infinite determinability arising therefrom. 
This light must appear to itself at some point, must seize itself 
in real knowledge; and this point of self-seizing is the de- 
scribed contemplation in the synthesis of space, matter, and 
time. 


3. Both—concretion as well as discretion—are the position of 
formal Freedom, in which both are altogether united. The lat- 
ter gives time, and hence actual knowledge; the former, space 
and matter. But the former is also the basis and condition of 
the latter. Hence there is no light (no knowledge) in its es- 
sential form except in matter, aud, vice versa, no matter is (let 
it be well remarked /for-itsel/) except in time and its light. 
But let us consider each of these points more closely. 


First of all, an important remark not yet dwelt upon: There 
is no knowledge and no life which does not necessarily last a 
time, and posit itself for itself in a time. Knowledge carries, 
by its very form, time within itself and brings it along; a 
timeless knowledge—for instance, an absolutely simple point 
within time—is impossible. But time is altogether only a 
confined succession of matter in space. Hence no time 
is comprehended, and—since it must be comprehended if life 
and knowledge is to be—no life and knowledge 7s, unless 
matter and space are comprehended. Matter can just as well 
be called a transformation of space into time, Freedom and 
knowledge; and thus time and space are regarded also in 
this central point as inseparably united. 

Life necessarily describes itself in matter. Vice versa, mat- 
ter cannot be described except by the construction of a line. 
But this line needs a direction; this direction a succession of 
points ; these a knowledge in which a manifold can be united, 
for otherwise the line would become a point. 

(If I had to do with somebody to whom I were compelled to 
prove the necessity of the idealistic view by one example, I 
should ask him: How can you ever attain a line except by 
keeping the points aswnder, for else they fall together; and 
at the same time taking them together and annulling their 
being asunder, for else they never join each other? But you 
comprehend, undoubtedly, that this unity of the manifold- 
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ness, this positing and annulling of a discretion, can be 
only in knowledge; and we have just shown that it is the 
ground-form of knowledge. Now you ought at the same time 
to comprehend that space and matter consist, in exactly the 
same way, in such a keeping asunder of the points, but in a 
unity ; and that they are, hence, possible only in knowledge 
and as knowledge, and that they are, indeed, the real form of 
knowledge itself. 

This is now, in truth, as clear and evident as anything 
possibly can be; it lies right before every one who opens his 
eyes, and ought not first to be proved and acquired, but 
should be known so well that one ought to feel ashamed to 
have to say it— Why, then, was it not seen? Because every 
thing lies nearer to us than the seeing itself, in which we rest; 
and because we have been stubbornly clinging to that objec- 
tivating which seeks outside of itself what lies only in us.) 

We add two exhaustive remarks, casting light far around. 

a. The ground of all actual Being (of the world of appear- 
ances) has been represented in the deepest and most exhaust- 
ive manner, partly in regard to its formal, partly in regard to 
its material character. The former consists in this, that the 
world is independent of all knowledge which is recognized by 
knowledge itself as knowledge; that it would be though the 
knowledge of it were not; again, that it is not necessarily, 
but could just as well not be.—We are especially particular 
about the first point, and it is a great error to suppose that 
transcendental idealism denies the empirical reality of the 
material world, &c.; it only points out in it the forms of know- 
ledge, and annihilates it therefore as for-itself-existing and 
absolute.—The ground of its existence is, in one word, this: 
that knowledge must necessarily presuppose itself for itself, so 
as to be able to describe its origin and Freedom. Formal 
Freedom posits itself as being. Now this formal Freedom, in 
its positedness before all conscious use of Freedom, and nothing 
else at all, is the material world. It is related as substance to 
every knowledge reflecting itself as free which then is acci- 
dence; hence it would be though no knowledge were. At 
least, this must necessarily be the conviction of him who re- 
mains in this synthesis. But everyone again who compre- 
hends it, comprehends just what we said. (Kant calls ita 
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deception which we cannot get rid of. Such a phrase would 
merely prove that we had single light-rays, lucida intervalla, 
of the transcendental view, which vanish involuntarily. But 
whoever has this view in his own free power finds nowhere 
deception. He knows that it is necessarily thus from this 
standpoint, which is consequently correct; and that it is ne- 
cessarily thus from the other, higher standpoint, which is 
consequently also correct ; but that the one absolute knowledge 
consists neither in the one nor in the other, but only in the 
knowledge of the relation of the ENTIRE system of knowledge 
to absolute Being.) 

b. Again: Of this resting and standing Being of the world, 
the two ground-qualities, spirit and matter, have been de- 
duced from one central point as absolutely belonging to this 
Being, and as in themselves only a duplicity of the view of 
. this one Being in knowledge. In so far as knowledge posits 
itself as being, it posits itself as matter; in so far as it posits 
itself as being free, it posits itself as a succession in time, as 
a standing and resting intelligence, confined to itself. 


Part Third. 


Knowledge posits itself for itself as an organic Power of 
, Activity, or as a system of Feelings and Impulses. 


ConTENTs OF Part THIRD. 


¢ 1. The determinedness of quantitating Freedom determines factical Knowledge 
only in part—that is, so far as it is a general determinedness;—but, in part, is 
determined by it—that is, so far as factical Knowledge posits the order or se- 
quence of that determinedness. Hence knowledge is both infinite and deter- 
mined. 

@ 2. Knowledge in general to become factical Knowledge gathers itself into a 
concentration-point of reflection, infinitely repeatable, though everywhere the 
same; and hence, asa point or determinedness of Quantitability, a determined 
point of Time, Space, and Matter: a point of utterance of power. 

3. Knowledge posits itself for itself therefore as an acting power or a tendency, 
and moreover as a system of acting powers, reciprocally determined and check- 
ed, and each determined or checked utterance of which is called a feeling. 

¢4. The absolute power of Knowledge in manifesting itself as material feeling 
connects this feeling in perception with matter, and attributes it to matter as 
its cause. 

@ 5. The absolute power of Knowledge cannot be thought as manifesting itself in 
a material feeling without being contemplated therein, and hence extended 
into a direction of feeling, and thus apprehended as Impulse. 
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INTRODUOTORY. 


It is not so important to exhaust the deductions which result 
from our last synthesis, as to seize the spirit-of the whole by 
the right word in the right place. What follows in the sys- 
tematic progress is clear enough to him who has the right 
insight; to others the separate propositions also will appear 
dark. Hence we prepare the following by a more general re- 
flection. 

1. Let us posit the universe as consisting of a system of 
single, for-themselves-closed Beings, thought in accordance 
with our investigation = synthesis of light and matter. 

2. This system is in itself’ organized; the Being of each 
is determined by its reciprocity with all others. Now, if I 
bring into this system changeableness, I ask—admitting such 
a system, and I not only admit but assert it—is not this 
system, if it is to be the ultimate, a system which dissolves 
itself into nothingness? Evidently. Each single separate is 
determined by the others; where, then, does the original de- 
terminedness commence? This is an eternal circle, with which 
we content ourselves only because we tire out by despair. . It 
will not do forever to borrow Being from another source ; we 
must finally arrive at a Being which has it in its own power 
to be. 


3. Now, in this One all Beings have part. The immediate 
knowledge of the relation of each separate is that separate’s 
absolute Being, its substantial root; and this relation is not 
first produced by the Being of the others, but itself and all the 
others become absolute being to it only through this relation. 
But this relation carries an original duplicity within itself: it 
is a relation to an ever-closed whole (the eternal One)—for 
otherwise we would arrive at no standing, permanent relation, 
and at no standing knowledge; and, at the same time, it is a 
relation to an in-all-eternity not closable whole—for otherwise 
we would arrive at no free knowledge. Hence, each eye, in 
the infinite light-ocean of knowledge, which has been opened 
to itself, carries at the same time its closed and completed 
Being, and in this Being it bears its eternity within itself. We 
comprehend always the Absolute, for outside of it there is noth- 
ing comprehensible; but, at the same time, we comprehend that 
we shall never comprehend it completely, for between the Abso- 
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lute and Knowledge lies the infinite quantitability, according 
to which the relation of each separate to the Whole and to the 
Universe is both in itself closed and completed, and infinitely 
changing witH1n that completion. 

4, But now comes the highest question: how can knowledge 
arrive at this view and comprehension of a relation, tie, or 
order of quantitability, a view which lies beyond its whole 
inner nature? Answer: The being, the actuality of know- 
ledge would be altogether impossible if the order were not 
also absolutely posited ; knowledge cannot realize itself except 
within that order and its thorough determinedness; and this 
condition is posited simply because it is posited, beyond 
all factical knowledge and comprehension of the How? 
—Remember the synthesis of the absolute substantiality. 
According to the central point of that synthesis, formal 
Freedom, and with it knowledge, quantitating, &c., could 
be, and could not be, therein altogether independent of abso- 
lute Being; and this result must remain.. But it was shown 
that if this Freedom has once come to be, it must materially 
be determined by the Absolute. Determined in what? Doubt- 
less in that which forms its nature, its root and substance, in 
the quantitating. How then? Even as the words say, deter- 
mined, i. e. confined to an original order and relation of the 
manifold, in which quantitating consists. Absolute formal 
Freedom is confined to this order, but on no account is this true 
of any further determinedness of Freedom within that order. 

Finally: Zo what is formal Freedom confined? To order 
and relation generally; on no account to this or that order, for 
then it would again not be formal Freedom, but would be 
determined in some inner respect. Knowledge seized itself in 
some one single glance (an individual=C, to whom we must, 
therefore, give a fixed relation to the universe), This, now, is 
that C’s groundpoint, giving to him is relation to the universe 
unavoidably and unchangeably. Could—not this knowledge, 
for this knowledge is only that, the groundpoint whereof is 
the individual C, but—could not knowledge generally ignite 
itself equally well in other points? Evidently; and if it did, 
we should have here another order. Consequently, there is 
here in respect to the matter a reciprocity between absolute 
Being and knowledge, which, indeed, we had to arrive at. 
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5. Now this point of commencement beyond all real know- 
ledge—the factical, before all fact—we cannot ascribe to that 
Freedom which we know in all knowledge. It falls into the 
incomprehensible. But how we, being posited by this incom- 
prehensible reciprocity into life and knowledge, and hence in 
an altogether determined relation, can change this relation 
very much, while it nevertheless remains the ever co-determin- 
ing basis, this we can see even now. The real is absolute law 
only for Freedom. 

To sum up, and in order to connect what we have just said 
with the most general conceptions of the synthesis: Knowledge 
is For-itself-Being of the originating; this presupposes Not- 
Being, and, since this must be in knowledge, necessarily Being 
in knowledge as such. But this Being is nothing more than 
that whereby each knowledge that finds itself, finds itself 
determined through its nature. Now knowledge is again a 
quantitating; its confinedness is, therefore, a confinedness 
of the quantitating, altogether as such and altogether noth- 
ing else. Hence the already deduced ground-form of all 
actual in knowledge: space, matter, time. But knowledge, 
in seizing itself actually, is also the limitation of quan- 
titating. Hence, drawn down to this region, that confined- 
ness is the confinedness to such a fixed limitation in the 
deduced ground-forms of the actual. The determinedness of 
this limitation, however, depends itself upon Freedom ; hence, 
also, the determinedness of the confinedness. Absolute Being 
is in knowledge law; knowledge can never be relieved of this 
law without losing itself; but how this law may appear to it, 
depends in all its possible contents, in all possible views and 
degrees, upon its Freedom. The highest relation of both is, 
therefore, not causality but reciprocity. 

(I cannot deny myself here a continuation of the parallel of 
this system with that of Spinoza, for the sake of attaining the 
greatest clearness. According to Spinoza, i.e. where I inter- 
preted his system most favorably, knowledge was, as with me, 
accidence of the absolute Being. He had really no connecting 
link between substance and accidence ; both fell together. I 
connected them by the conception of formal Freedom. This 
Freedom is in itself equally independent; it is determined 
only materialiter, if it realizes itself. Now, in the same syn- 
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thesis we have discovered something additional and new: even 
the material determinedness is only formally unconditioned— 
knowledge cannot be at all without being confined ;—but on 
no account materially—in regard to quantity and relation,— 
for this again is the result of formal Freedom.) 

6. The knowledge arising from this synthesis, after we have 
considered all its links, is therefore infinite, but also abso- 
lutely determined; a conception which appears to be a contra- 
diction, but which here is easily comprehended, and which in 
every-day life we realize almost every moment in spite of the 
apparent contradiction. Knowledge can exist in infinite, 
never-to-be-determined ways; but in whatever way it exists, 
it exists in a determined way and in the order of succession 
conditioned thereby. (The reader will please call to mind the 
game of chess.) 

This, now, would give us the one, eternal, infinite knowledge, 
the whole accidence of absolute Being. From Being arises 
neither the possibility nor the reality of knowledge, as Spi- 
noza would have it; but merely, in case of its reality, its gen- 
eral determinedness. Now, this thus-to-be-comprehended 
knowledge is itself, in relation to the knowledge /for-itsel/, 
substance. The knowledge produced by the position of for- 
mal Freedom is therefore doubly accidence, partly of itself as 
knowledge, partly of absolute Being. We have hence here, 
in the second substantiality, explained in full the separation 
into a—not infinite, which, applied to reality, would be con- 
tradictory—but closed system of modifications of knowledge, 
which again are not modifications of knowledge in itself, but 


- only of knowledge according to the groundpoints and succes- 


sions of its seizing itself. Every such groundpoint is a for- 
maliter necessary, materialiter altogether free limitation to 
one point in substantial knowledge, determined by its relation 
to the whole of knowledge. To the whole,I say. But how has 
that now turned into a whole, which even this very moment 
was a never-to-be-completed infinite? And, as we undoubtedly 
are not inclined to take back our word, how does it remain, 
together with its totality, infinity? (This is another import- 
ant, rarely remarked, much less solved difficulty, least of all 
solved by Spinoza, who, without further ado, causes to pro- 
ceed from the eternal substance an infinite series of finite 
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modifications, and, consequently, loses thus the conception of 
the wniverse, which presupposes completeness—closedness. ) 
A whole it evidently: became by the separate knowledge seiz- 
ing itself even as a separate, which, as the result of a deter- 
mination through all others, can be only the result of a closed 
sum. An Infinite it remains at the same time if this deter- 
minedness is not one of determinedness, but of determinabil- 
ity, as we have also posited it; from which again there results, 
in the same respect, the infinite modificability of that closed 
whole. 

The actual universe is ever closed and complete, for other- 
wise no closed part and no knowledge could be realized within 
it; each would dissolve within itself. The inner substance of 
the universe, however, is the posited Freedom, and this is infi- 
nite. The closed and completed universe carries, therefore, 
an infinity within itself; and only therein is it closed, that it 
carries and holds this infinity. 


21. The determinedness of quantitating Freedom determines factical Knowledge 
only in part—that is, so far as it isa general determinedness;—but, in part, is 
determined by it—that is, so far as factical Knowledge posits the order or se- 
quence of that determinedness. Hence Knowledge is both infinite and deter- 
mined. 


Now in this knowledge, which we have learned to know in 
its most comprehensive synthesis, of what is absolute Being 
the ground, and what does it carry within itself? Evidently, 
simply and purely the Being, the standing and reposing of 
knowledge, which keeps it from not dissolving within itself 
into an empty nothing: hence, fhe mere pure form of Being, 
and nothing else whatever. This, however, originates in it 
alone. 

In this synthesis alone, as the highest of knowledge, does 
absolute Being appear immediate; hence it is clear that noth- 
ing more can be deduced from it in a lower synthesis. Abso- 
lute Being isin knowledge only the form of Being, and remains 
so forever. That which is known, depends altogether upon 
Freedom; but that something is, and if it comes to this some- 
thing that it is known (that it completely enters and is ab- 
sorbed in knowledge) is grounded in absolute Being. Only the 
actual form of knowledge, the determinedness of the known, 
but not the matter of knowledge (which consists in Freedom) 
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results from absolute Being. From it results only that such a 
matter (Freedom) is at all possible, that it can realize itself, 
can become (actual) knowledge, and thus seize itself in any 
particular determination. Thus Freedom as well as absolute 
Being are both, in their respective positions, altogether mutu- 
ally determined and united; the former is completely secured 
in its highest significance, and all absolute incomprehensibil- 
ity (qualitas occulta) is totally eradicated from knowledge. 

One incomprehensible, it is true, remains, as we have men- 
tioned before, viz.: the absolute Freedom which precedes all 
actual knowledge. But this must not be confounded with the 
incomprehensible Being (the inscrutable will of God), for it is 
at the same time comprehended at every moment and correct- 
ly,as sure as we know anything atall. Again: we understand 
very well ¢hat it cannot be comprehended in its primitiveness, 
and that we likewise do not need to comprehend it thus. For 
that comprehending itself in its eternity and infinity consists 
precisely in infinitely continuing to comprehend: the very 
reason why it can never comprehend its own primitiveness. 

Thus then is it, and thus is it necessarily comprehended by 
every intelligence which elevates itself in knowledge (even 
without the Science of Knowledge) to this view. To prove this 
in separate instances we have not time here; all systems and 
religions, and even the views of common sense, are full of pro- 
positions which result from it. 

But at the same time it has been sufficiently shown from all 
our previous reflections, that that knowledge (in the highest 
synthesis of absolute Being and infinite Freedom) can begin 
from out itself, can become actual knowledge, only by an 
actual contemplation (the contemplation in and for itself, well 
known to us already) which limits itself within the infinite con- 
templability to a fixed guantum. That such a contemplation 
must be presupposed, as originally prior to ali conscious Free- 
dom and what its results are, has also been shown sufliciently. 
As such, this contemplation is a point in the infinite sphere of 
knowledge, in which knowledge seizes itself; hence a deter- 
minedness of quantitability, which in the contemplation is 
changed into the one space and matter, and the one time. This 
point is therefore, necessarily, altogether determined in regard 
to each of these instances; but it can be thus determined only 
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by its relation to the actual (no longer infinite or undetermin- 
ed) whole; hence the point is for itself only in so far as the 
whole is for it. This contemplation, therefore, is possible 
only in Thinking, in the free floating over that relation, and 
in the singling out of this one particular point in the whole 
from the universality of the latter. Thinking and contempla- 
tion penetrate each other here again; and their basis is Feel- 
ing, as we called it formerly: the uniting of a determinedness 
of Freedom and of absolute Being. In this Feeling we may, 
therefore, have discovered for a knowledge, with which we are 
not yet acquainted, however, the principle of individuality. 

It is one of the points of concentration for the actual being 
of knowledge, and we take this point, of course, as a repre- 
sentative of all possible others. That it has the form of Being, 
its existence, from absolute Being, is clear; for otherwise no 
permanency of contemplation could take place at all. But its 
determined Being it has only from the reciprocity between its 
Freedom and the whole. 

What then now—this is a new question—is the character 
of actual Being? Altogether only a relation of Freedom to 
Freedom according to a law. The Real (=R), which has now 
been found and which carries knowledge prior to actual know- 
ledge, is, 1st, a concentration-point of all the time of that one 
individual, and it is comprehended as that which it is only in 
so far as this time is comprehended, which is, however, always 
comprehended and at the same time never. It is, 2d, a con- 
centration-point of all actual individuals in this time-moment. 
Hence, of all the time of these, and of all hereafter possible 
individuals; itis the universe of Freedom in one point and in 
all points. 

Only in so far as it remains such a concentration-point does 
it remain a real; otherwise it would dissolve into a simple, 
i.e. into an abstract nothing. . 

Is R then, now, something in itself, a permanent? How can 
it be, since its ground-substance is Freedom, the nature of 
which is eternal change! How then does a knowledge, never- 
theless, repose on it ; for instance, that of the individual, viz., J? 
‘Answer: In so far as J with his immanent freedom, according 
to the first synthesis—though not in it—reposes upon absolute 
Being (like all other individuals), can it repose on itself and 
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occupy a relation towards that of the other individuals, and 
vice versa. How does J know that these numbers of individu- 
als, of which he knows, rest with their knowledge in absolute 
knowledge? Because otherwise he would not know of himself 
in such a manner as to know of them, but in another manner. 

The ultimate ground of each momentary condition of the 
world is now discovered; it is the being and reposing of the 
totality of knowledge in the Absolute. It is true, that through 
it also the not always clearly perceived condition of each in- 
dividual is determined, which again on its part determines the 
condition of the whole. But this ground and its result could 
be otherwise at every moment, and can become otherwise at 
every moment of the future. The highest law of that Being 
which carries laws is not a law of nature (law of a material 
being), but a law of Freedom, and is expressed in this formula: 
Everything is precisely as Freedom makes it, and “does not 
become otherwise unless Freedom makes it otherwise. 

Let us remark, however, at this place, in order to prevent 
possible misunderstandings, that we have here explained only 
the form of the actual, empirical Being (or of the taking hold 
of itself of knowledge). We have proved that a material (a 
quantum and determined relation) must be within that form ; 
but concerning the ground of this determinedness we have 
been referred td absolute Freedom, or have said that this ori- 
gin was incomprehensible. Now, let no one believe that here 
already we actually cause Freedom—as separated and isola- 
ted—to act, thus making it areal Thing per se and an alto- 
gether blind chance, in doing which we should again bring in 
the occult qualities, the real enemies of science. For this Free- 
dom is in no knowledge, but is the Freedom presupposed prior 
to knowledge. At present we have, however, not yet arrived 
at any knowledge; where, then, should this Freedom be? 

At some future time—and only then will our investigation 
be at an end—Freedom will find itself in actual knowledge as 
Freedom. It is true this Freedom, thus finding itself, will have 
conditions of its own being, and amongst them a presupposed 
Freedom; but it would find the presupposed Freedom differ- 
ent if it found ifself different. From the latter only do we 
infer back to the presupposed Freedom, which is only thus 


accessible to knowledge. (What you, for instance act, first 
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opens to you the field of knowledge, and hence of your origi- 
nal character of Freedom.) 

Now it may nevertheless be, that even this character, taken 
unchangeably, admits of different views of darkness or clear- 
ness, and hence degrees of power; and that in the highest 
degree each one és not limited, but limits himself with Freedom 
in knowledge. 


% 2. Knowledge in general to become factical Knowledge gathers itself into a 
concentration-point of reflection, infinitely repeatable, though everywhere the 
same; and hence posits itself as a point or determinedness of Quantitability, a 
determined point of Time, Space, and Matter: a point of utterance of power. 
The result of the former paragraph may be expressed in 

the following proposition: It is absolutely necessary thatthe 

in-itself altogether one and the same knowledge should limit 
itself and gather itself together in a point of reflection (con- 
centration) if it is ever to arrive at an actual knowledge; but 
this point of reflection is infinitely repeatable—every where, 
however, the same. Now, if we remember that this knowledge 
is at the same time a pure, and in all knowledge absolutely 
unchangeable Thinking, the necessity results—after the pos- 
sibility of knowledge has been ascertained from the deter- 
minedness of the standpoint—that each individual must hold 
himself in this altogether unchangeable Thinking. In this 

Thinking, therefore, all outward distinctions of individuals 

vanish: all of them perceive the same in the same manner, 

gathered up into the one fundamental contemplation of quan- 
titability, with all other links involved in it, and carried by the 
one unchangeable Thinking of it. Only the inner difference 
remains; and there is, perhaps, no more proper place in the 
system to explain this inwardness of individuality than here. 

I say, J, and thou sayest, J; both sayings mean altogether 
the same as far as the form is concerned; from both there fol- 
lows altogether the same as far as the matter is concerned; 
and if thou didst not hear and think mine J, nor I thine, this 
no further to be distinguished Z might just as well be only 
once. How does it happen that we, nevertheless, can posit it 
twice, and must posit it so, and that we keep both apart as 
never to be mistaken the one for the other? 

I answer, according to our former explanations, as follows: 

1. In all former knowledge a subjective and an objective 
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were distinguishable. The reflection rested upon an object, 
which it pictured only formaliter ; and we know at present 
right well that this standing object originates everywhere 
in pure absolute Thinking, whereas its formalizing originates 
in the Thinking of the accidental, as also a Being. But in 
the absolute self-comprehension of knowledge there is no 
such distinction ; the subjective and objective fall immediate- 
ly together, and are inseparably united; and this is not, per- 
haps, merely thought as we have thought it here, and must think 
it; but ités, is absolutely, and this very Being is knowledge, as, 
vice versa, this knowledge is also again Being. It is the abso- 
lute in-itself-reposing of knowledge, without contemplating a 
generating, a beginning, &c.; hence it is that mn which and for 
which all generating and all Being is: knowledge in the form 
of absolute, pure Thinking, immediate feeling of existence, 
which flows through all particular knowledge, and carries 
the same, as itself is carried by absolute Being—the highest 
and absolute synthesis of Thinking and contemplation. 

But in this immediately-felt self thine Z is not to appear; 
thy Ego I merely think, objectively, by loosening in Think- 
ing my own self from me and putting it before me. I know 
very well that this signifies the same, and that thou loosenest 
in the same manner mine from thee; but this immediate 
ground of knowledge it never will and never can become for 
me, because I must vest permanently upon my standpoint in 
order to be I. It designates to me merely this form of absolute 
resting, and nothing else at all; and I cannot appropriate thy 
Ego simply because I can never get rid of my resting. It is 
the eternal unchangeable That of knowledge—and on no ac- 
count some What—by which all individuality is immediately 
determined. 

Hence everybody objectivates individuality, repeating it, 
and only through all individualities does he view the universe 
(in its one general contemplation wherein he stands) from his 
own point of reflection (of individuality). 

The Isolation demonstrated here, in consequence of which I 
place thee outside of me, only thinking, not feeling thee, well 
knowing that thou performest the same operation in the same 
way, may possibly be the innermost ground of all other iso- 
lations and sequences of series, which we discovered above, 
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but which here we have blotted out by the, too general stand- 
point of our investigation. 

2. The question which remained unanswered above and was 
posited as incomprehensible: What is the ground of the par- 
ticular determinedness of the point of reflection (point of indi- 
viduality)? is now answered in the following manner: 

From the mere empty form of knowledge—from the possi- 
bility of a knowledge generally—follows the determinedness 
or the limited seizing itself of knowledge in any simple point 
of reflection, but only the determidedness generally and in re- 
gard to the form; and from it follows also the material, as 
everywhere and altogether the same. There is no particular 
determinedness at all. 

And thus it may, perhaps, appear that the original particu- 
lar determinations in space and in time, which we have never- 
theless discovered in contemplation, are also merely formal 
and figurative, but nothing in themselves, nothing which would 
hold firm to the unchangeable Thinking; and that if, finally, 
distinctions amongst these individuals should nevertheless be 


discovered, they can not be grounded in an original Freedom 
beyond all knowledge, but in a Freedom which is compre- 
hended and understood as such. / 


2 3. Knowledge posits itself for itself therefore as an acting power or a tendency, 
and moreover as a system of acting powers, reciprocally determined and check- 
ed, and each determined or checked utterance of which is called a feeling. 

The last result has removed an undecidedness of our former 
reflections, and at the same time we have obtained a further 
progress in the whole synthesis. ; 

The in-itself-resting original contemplation of knowledge 
found itself (1) owtwardly as a constructing, line-drawing, in 
a constructible space ; (2) inwardly and for-itself from the one 
side as one and the same living matter, everywhere penetrated 
by life and liberty ; and (3) and from the other side as lasting 
a certain time, as passing through a manifoldness of points 
one-sidedly dependent upon each other: time. This was the 
form of the actually posited inward and outward contempla- 
tion, its That, and was the immediate result of the positing 
of formal Freedom. But we could not account for the limita- 
tion of the gwantum in that contemplation; the contemplation 
did not, therefore, appear, as in itself confined and limited, 
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and it was only generally asserted that the contemplation 
must be confined to a necessary limitation; this limitation we 
temporarily only pictured. 

Now this omission has been supplied; through the absolute 
union of Thinking and contemplation we have demonstrated 
knowledge—in the individuality-points, in which alone it can 
be actual—as the absolutely finished, closed and completed 
result of a reciprocity within this inner manifoldness. It can- 
not go beyond its own limit whenever it actually seizes itself, 
and hence also its contemplation is limited as necessarily its 
own, and receives thus the character of empirical reality. 

Again: what was designated above in the immediate For- 
itself-being as Feeling, becomes now in the contemplation— 
which has been united in a synthesis with Thinking, and 
which is necessarily an original quantitating— Construction ; 
and its point of commencement—the very representative of 
the immediate point of self-seizing or feeling—becomes on that 
very account absolute, immanent power. This power is the 
found Freedom of constructing absolutely in one point, and 
hence is for the construction its point of commencement. 
Power is distinguished from mere Freedom as determined 
Being from general constructing, and as the ground of another 
Being from the general ground of constructing ; it is the found 
(discovered) Freedom which seizes itself in such a point of 
individuality or of feeling, and hence—in regard to the seizing 
organ—the absolute synthesis of contemplation and feeling. 

_ We thus have discovered another link for the characteriza- 
tion of empirical knowledge. 

1. The Ego is not all (for itself) without ascribing power to 
itself, for it is Freedom which seizes itself in a fixed point; 
but Freedom is quantitating, and this, fixed in contemplation, 
is determined quantity. Hence it is impossible to posit power 
in self-contemplation without a manifestation of this power 
within this determined quantity, and as itself altogether deter- 
mined. (We have here again the old synthesis, already known 
to us, of Thinking and contemplation, confinedness and de- 
terminedness, within a general sphere of quantitating.) 

2. This manifestation of power, whatever it-may be, is alto- 
gether originally and immediately found, and hence does not 
presuppose a prior Freedom in knowledge; nor is it at all an 
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arbitrary Freedom. For the consciousness of the power is an 
inseparable component of the absolutely existing knowledge, 
from which again the contemplation of a manifestation of the 
power is inseparable. Hence as soon as knowledge seizes it- 
self, this manifestation is already there. (Which manifesta- 
tion may, perhaps, be an organic one—in short, organic life 
itself.) And thus again, when we (i.e. the Science of Know- - 
ledge) elevate ourselves to Thinking, all individuals are equal. 
They are all power, in form; not this or that power. They are 
the positedness of formal Freedom even as a ready-found 
Being—and are nothing else at all—which Freedom can be 
repeated in infinite points, and is everywhere the same. 

3. The determinedness of this Being, or of this power, is now 
altogether only for itself, i.e. in a knowledge existing for itself 
and confined to itself. But for this determinedness the power 
is determined not in itself, but only through its manifestations. 
The whole determined knowledge is therefore a knowledge 
not of power or powers, but of a system of manifestations of 
power. But these are determined only in their reciprocity 
with all others in the universe. By their relation to it, there- 
fore, the power is determined in the same original manner. 

4. Now this determinedness is, even if we look only upon the 
contemplation, a something divisible according to time and 
space. The Ego, therefore, whenever it seizes itself as de- 
termined power, encircles itself necessarily as living and as 
manifesting itself in a solid, lasting moment (it contemplates it- 
self in the time-life), and also in space, as a quantum of every- 
where and throughout animated and free matter (the body, 
the living matter which contemplates itself and is contempla- 
ted as Ego in space). But this Ego, in the empirical know- 
ledge of which we speak here, is altogether confined to itself 
and cannot go beyond itself; hence it cannot also go beyond 
this contemplation of its time and materiality. However far 
perception may reach, this fundamental determinedness is its 
one, immovable basis. The body, thus seized in the original 
contemplation, remains the same, as sure as the Ego rests 
upon itself in all perception; and all perception, as sure as it 
is carried back in contemplation to its principle, its point of 
commencement, is carried back to the body; all feeling, con- 
templation, perception of outwardness, is in reality only the 
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self-feeling, self-contemplation of the change which has passed 
within the body. Moreover: the Ego cannot get out of its own 
time. This own time of the Ego now is it of which we speak 
here—not the general time, not the life of the one universe 
and the passing of events within it; a view to which the Ego 
can elevate itself only from its own time, and by abstracting 
from its own time. Now, it is very clear that this own time is 
not perceived, but only thought; it is evidently a conception. 
But in it is perceived whatever is perceived. Zhe Ego is con- 
jined to itself, and this absolute confinedness determines the 
character of empirical knowledge : is a proposition which now 
signifies, the Hgo is confined to the identity of its body—I say 
identity, for only from it, from the unchangeable point, can a 
‘body be at all comprehended—and to the subjective, inner 
identity of its time, or of its time life. 
¢4. The absolute power of Knowledge in manifesting itself as material feeling 
connects this feeling in perception with matter, and attributes it to matter as 


its cause. 

A. Now, in regard to this individual time, it is important 
to explain the possibility of a single closed moment of percep- 
tion within it, and the real significance and contents of this 
moment ; i. e. of a moment in the individual time, not of itself, 
for itself is not perceived, but thought. According to the ex- 
planation of the system of knowledge through Thinking, the 
substance of this moment is reciprocity of the manifestation 
of my power with the power of the universe. But this mani- 
festation is, in regard to its matter, Freedom; this Freedom is 
infinite, and if knowledge rested merely upon it, it would never 
become actual knowledge. In order to become such, it must 


tear itself away from it after the manner of Thinking, must. 


seize the infinite Real—picturing it, if I may say so—within 
unity. This, we have seen, is the form of the law, according 
to which alone we can explain the occurrence of such a 
knowledge, completed (closed) within a moment. Hence, in 
order to make the application at once, the point of the single 
perception itself must involve a duplicity, the links of which 
are related to each other as Thinking is to contemplation, and 
between which, if we divide them in Thinking—this is impor- 
tant—the same absolute hiatus lies, which can be filled up by 
no reflection, but which constitutes the ultimate, the unattain- 
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able of knowledge, and which we have discovered everywhere 
between Thinking and contemplation. By the first link, the 
Ego seizes itself; by the second, it goes out of itself into the 
world and seizes itself in the world; but there is no Ego with- 
out a world, and no world without an Ego. 

Now it is clear, and needs not to be recalled, that the Ego 
does not apply this law here with Freedom, since it is alto- 
gether confined in itself; only we, from our super-actual stand- 
point, explain it by that law which has been demonstrated in 
its universality. In the Ego itself it is thus, and if it were not 
thus there would be no knowledge; this determinedness of 
knowledge is precisely the Being of knowledge itself in this 
moment, or in this, &c. Without this Being of knowledge even 
our questions about it would be without sense. 

This, for the present, merely to explain the possibility of 
such single moments. Next, it was important to deduce from 
some one point, as necessarily connected with it, others—nay, 
an infinite succession of other points. If this is not done, 
knowledge is never explained from itself and comprehend- 
ed in itself; an occult quality is always necessary, from which 
to derive a new time, after having used up the present moment. 

This, according to the foregoing, is easy, and explains again 
what we have just said. For in every moment the contempla- 
tion floats over an infinite: but, in order to seize it in actual 
contemplation, it must determine it, must limit it in a closed 
moment; actual contemplating and limiting is one. But this 
limiting is at the same time only a determining within the 
infinity. Thus Thinking is added to contemplation in an 
equally primitive manner; and this law of eternal reciprocity 
between contemplating and Thinking, a limiting and a posit- 
ing of infinity, results in a never-to-be-completed infinity of 
single time-moments, joined together ina line. The solidity 
of time is derived not from limitation and closedness, but from 
the infinity which has been absorbed into it. 

Originally there is a series of Thinking within the one mat- 
ter of knowledge: within Freedom and quantitating. If this 
series of Thinking itself is thought, then the entire, infinite 
series is comprehended. But when it is contemplated actually, 
and hence realiter and limited, then you have empirical know- 
ledge. The individualities also are such a line—not, however, 
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like the former one, reposing in contemplation, and produc- 
tions of that original synthesis of contemplation and Thinking 
—but the infinity of that synthesis, which on its part finds its 
unity and basis in absolute Being, realizes and actualizes 
itself in those individualities. 

2. Let us now drop that which in these thus described mo- 
ments of perception carries the form of contemplation, and let 
us consider the form of identity. How, then, do the discrete 
moments of time hang together? Precisely in the thinking of 
time generally as the law of knowledge; but, as a flowing 
infinity, one-sidedly dependent upon each other. The Ego 
therefore, in its own self-contemplation, is in the same 
original manner confined to their succession ; this succession in 
its partial determinedness can be no further explained or 
demonstrated as necessary. The law says only that some 
succession igs necessary. (The fundamental character of em- 
pirical knowledge, or of pure perception in time-succession.) 
In every moment a further time is appropriated by Think- 
ing and contemplation, and thus room is made in advance 
for concrete perception and a sphere prepared for it; but it 
cannot be ascertained by deduction what will fill up this 
time. This will be known only when that time shall have 
come, for the progressive development of the existing Ego 
extends into it. An actual perception is something alto- 
gether new for the perception itself, and can never be discov- 
ered a priori. 

Hence so much is clear respecting the formal character of 
this knowledge: it is the altogether immediate knowledge, 
the knowledge which constitutes the time-being of him who 
knows: a Being which is simply knowledge, a knowledge 
which is simply Being; which, therefore, in itself isolated and 
discrete, is in every way primitively determined, and can, 
therefore, be neither actually nor genetically explained ;—in 
one word, that which language terms most properly the Feel- 
ings (in the plural and xar’ ¢éy7») red, green, &c. That these 
feelings are the result of the reciprocity between each indi- 
vidual and the universe is what knowledge asserts when ex- 
plaining itself. But how the forces of nature accomplish it, 
and in accordance with what rule and law they manifest them- 
selves precisely in this manner, this no one will ever be 
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able to say, and this is the very absolute hiatus already de- 
cribed. Nor shall any one ever desire to say it; for, if he 
did, his knowledge would have been extinguished, and hence 
he would not say it. At the same time, it must not be under- 
stood so, as if the forces of nature manifested themselves in 
these feelings; both are nothing in themselves, and both are 
simply the relation of knowledge to absolute Being, which 
can never be comprehended in contemplation and facticity. 

3. One other chief characteristic: The discrete within 
time—the series of actual feelings—is, according to all we have 
previously said, a mere absolute knowledge, altogether as 
such. Again, it is an empirical unity; it is my knowledge, 
connecting for me through time, and through nothing else: I 
am this my knowledge, and this my knowledge is I. There is 
no other I, no general I. The significance of this knowledge 
in Thinking (if thinking goes beyond it and explains it) is, 
that it is the knowledge of my Being in the universe. This it 
is to-day as it was yesterday, and it will be in all eternity in 
the same manner. What, then, is changed by the progress of 
my knowledge? It progresses through a chain of links de- 
pendent on each other one-sidedly: it is only formal; hence 
it can be changed only in its form, not in its matter, which 
remains the same. But the pure form of knowledge in regard 
to quantitability is clearness. Hence by its progress it in- 
creases in clearness, which it expands over the knowledge of 
the universe; but this gradation is infinite. 

Contemplation externalizes however, and transfers upon an 
objective universe what lies concealed in the Ego in the 
ground-form of contemplation; this is known from what we 
have said before. 

B. Having described the formal character of perception, 
let us now review the entire synthesis artistically. Its inner 
central point, the focus of knowledge, is, in form, a material 
feeling. This is in Thinking (on no account in the imme- 
diate perception; hence, for the present, we only know of 
it, but itself knows nothing of it yet) a manifestation of the 
absolute power of the Ego. This power is the substance of 
the Ego, its own, inner nature, in which knowledge reposes 
forever; the manifestation is accidence, but only formaliter ; 
it can be, or not be; but if it is, itis necessarily that mani- 
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festation which it is, for it is determined by its unchange- 
‘able relation to the universe. 

a. Altogether the same synthetical form appears here which 
we met in the highest synthesis of substantiality : as the one 
knowledge is related to absolute Being, i. e. as its formal acci- 
dence, thus individual knowledge is related to the Being of 
individuality, which itself is,as we know well enough, nothing 
but the Being of the one knowledge, finding itself actual in 
an infinite number of points of concentration. 

b. The power, I said, is the substance of the Ego; it is 
always, whether the manifestation is or is not;—not in itself, 
however, for, unless each of these links in the synthesis is, 
there is no knowledge; but only after knowledge has devel- 
oped itself, and thinks itself, is this power to be presupposed 
by every determined manifestation (which can and cannot be). 

c. The entire synthesis is produced in Thinking; hence 

only through Freedom. The actual knowledge can be, there- 
. fore, though this Thinking is not. Knowledge itself reposes 
in feeling, and this is the firstabsolute point which must be 
if an actual knowledge is to be. 
_ The material feeling is for the knowledge which compresses 
itself into a moment and seizes itself within it (and which, 
in so far as it is quantitable, can progress infinitely in clear- 
ness)-—a mere pure Being—of the Ego in immediate feeling, of 
the universe in contemplation. 

Let this latter point be noted. True, it — been sufficiently 
demonstrated and explained by the foregoing, but its import- 
ance deserves some additional remarks. We know that in 
contemplation the contemplating intelligence loses itself: 
hence, in spite of the contemplation, there is in it no Ego at 
all; and only in the feeling does it seize itself in the form of 
Thinking. Now consciousness rests neither in the one nor in 
the other, but in both. Hence, if the material feeling (red, 
sour, &c.) is viewed from the one side as affection of the Ego, 
and from the other side as quality of the Thing, this duplicity 
itself is already a result of the dividing reflection. In actual 
knowledge, which no reflection can reach, it is neither the 
one nor the other, but both; both, however, inseparable and 
still undistinguishable; and in consequence of this absolute 
identity the distinguishing reflection must also posit both as 
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inseparable. No subjective feeling, no objective quality, and 
vice versa. (To speak strictly, therefore, the internal is not 
transferred upon the object, as transcendental Idealism may 
have expressed itself in opposing dogmatism, nor does the 
objective come into the soul; but both are thoroughly one. 
The soul, taken objectively—the feelings—is nothing but the 
world itself; and the world, with which we have to deal here, 
is nothing but the soul itself.) 

The contemplation, which we are now discussing, is a con- 
structing of space=matter. Hence, the feeling, as quality, is 
melted together with the matter—i.e. with a matter in the 
compact, ever-reposing space—but excluded from the matter 
in which I live (from my body). For, the former J perceive ; my 
materiality, however, I do not perceive, but only think, as the 
terminus a quo of all perception. (Here again it appears why 
no individual can mistake anything outside of himself for him- 
self, since the perceived matter is aJ)ways outside of him.) But 
it is a constructing with a guantum of matter, since the infin- 
ity must be compressed by the form of thinking into a unity. 
Thus matter is here the bearer of the quality, which is its 
accidence. 

(There are in knowledge a number of places where dogma- 
tism can be altogether refuted and idealism plainly proved. 
This is one of them: Is matter to be altogether perceptible to 
the feelings, even inwardly? I evidently assume this. How, 
then, do I know it? Not by particular perception; hence by 
the law of perception generally. I must have penetrated mat- 
ter in my knowledge at once with the thought of perceptibil- 
ity, as its continual substratum. Matter, therefore, is a con- 
ception, and is based upon the Thinking of a relation.) 

This as a characteristic of contemplation in regard to space 
and matter; now the same in regard to time. The power of 
the Ego manifests itself only in an absolutely determined 
time-succession, that is, as determined by the fundamental 
character of time, namely: to admit only a succession of mo- 
ments which are dependent upon each other one-sidedly. 
Evidently each new moment is a new, previously not known, 
character of the determined power ; the power, as a determined 
power, is, therefore, seized by consciousness only in the pro- 
gress of time, ever clearer and more and clearer. Entirely 
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clear it would be recognized only through the completion of 
the infinite time, which in reality is impossible, but can here 
well be thought figuratively. The contents of all the moments 
of the lifetime is, therefore, determined by the fundamental 
character of this power, and their succession, by the enlight- 
enment which knowledge gets of this character. Such atime 
lies therefore in such a being, which knows of itself in an im- 
mediate manner. Another being, if it were possible, would 
give other time-contents and another time-suecession. Only 
in pure Thinking is Being compressed into one point; in em- 
pirical knowledge it receives a time-character, which as such 
is altogether and irrevocably determined. 

Hence in all possible time lies hidden the only possible true 
Being, which, however, has not yet become completely clear 
to itself, but has attained only a certain degree of clearness; 
and this Being bears at every moment that degree of clearness 
which is possible (and hence necessary) from the character of 
the time passed before it, and the time awaiting it in an infi- 
nite future. 


45. The absolute power of Knowledge cannot be thought as manifesting itself in 
a material fecling without being contemplated therein, and hence extended 
into a direction of feeling, and thus apprehended as Impulse. 

The substance of the former reflection was, in its true sig- 
nificance, a manifestation of power, considered as a point in 
time. Its picture is the construction of a line. From every 
point an infinite number of lines are possible, according to 
the infinity of possible directions, and the actual line depends 
altogether upon the direction, and is itself that direction act- 
ualized. 

1. The Ego, which takes hold of itself, is a point within the 
everywhere extended space. It cannot manifest itself except 
in a direction. Now, this direction is everywhere and alto- 
gether a determining of a point; but the point is the picture 
of the Ego. The direction, therefore, is to be considered as 
necessarily grounded in the Ego, or the direction is itself the 
Ego of the contemplation. The Ego is contemplated only in 
it, and by means of it as its directing power. In this know- 
ledge of the direction lies the focus of contemplation in our 
hew synthesis. We must at present proceed to describe it 
(a) in regard to its substance, and (d) in regard to its form. 
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a. So far as its substance is concerned it has altogether the 
form of a line within space, of the progressing from one point 
and through it to another point. Freedom, however, is in the 
whole line ; i.e. the possibility that in each point the direc- 
tion, and hence the line, may cease or change into other in- 
finite directions. A consciousness of infinite constructibility, 
and, with regard to the actaally constructed, of the accidental- 
ity of the same. 

b. In regard to its form, the synthesis is a curious, and in its 
results, which will soon appear, very important compound of 
contemplation and Thinking. For if in each point the Free- 
dom of direction, the taking hold of and continuing the line 
(for this is the intrinsic part of this contemplation) were 
thought, we should never arrive at a line. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to assume a forgetting of self in the contemplation 
in order to be able to explain the concretion of the line ; but it is 
equally necessary to assume a self-comprehension in the con- 
templation, a thinking within it, and a going beyond it, in 
order to give it the direction, without which it also would be 
no line. Hence both are necessarily united; it is a contem- 
plating Thinking, and a thinking contemplation. In the re- 
flection it is divided, and then we have not the one if we have 
the other, although the being held together of both beyond the 
reflection forms the real character of that conception. 

(No direction, without a permanent manifold, which is not 
included in the direction at all; and vice versa no manifold- 
ness for the Ego without direction. Thus here also real and 
ideal ground fall together and are one.) 

2. We shall now develop the synthesis in its further con- 
nection. The Ego, of which we speak, is confined to itself— 
is a Being. The taking hold of the direction is therefore in 
the same manner immediate and actual, as we have described 
the character of empirical knowledge to be. Every one calls 
this Acting, i. e. altogether in a physical point of view. The 
picture of it is a continwed determining of the given construc- 
tion of matter through Freedom, i.e. here through material 
force and motion. Further than this no material acting 
reaches, and the ground of it is hidden here: it is a separ- 
ating and external reuniting of matter, but never an organiz- 
ing of matter from within, which latter is the character of the 
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original construction. Let it be well understood, I do not say 
that acting in itself takes place, for this is wrong, but that a 
knowledge of a real acting is the condition of all knowledge, 
and is in the present synthesis the lowest focus of all know- 
ledge. 

3. The Ego is in the empirical standpoint altogether tied 
down to its Being; but its Being, its discovered and discover- 
able Being, is nothing else than the result of its reciprocity 
with the universe, or it is itself the universe in one of its origi- 
nal points of penetration. A ground is posited in the Ego, 
means, therefore, the same as if we said: it is posited in the 
world. Indeed, only here does an Ego first enter knowledge; 
but this Ego is here nothing but the thought of the mere posit- 
edness of formal Freedom, of the That without any What; it 
is an objective, empirical, by no means pure Thought; it is 


an altogether empty, formal Ego, without any reality as yet. 


Hence, what we said just now: that contemplation and Think- . 
ing are here united in a peculiar manner—the Ego not posit- 
ing itself in all points as giving the direction, but being swept 
along—receives here a more extensive and highly important 
significance. Its Freedom is altogether only its thought; the 
direction is contained in its Being in the Universe. The exist- 
ing, actual Ego (as it ought to be called, since it is an empiri- 
cal, real acting) gives itself the direction, or this point of Being 
in the universe has the direction: both statements mean alto- 
gether the same. Only the glance, the self-comprehension of 


_ knowledge, is matter of absolute Freedom, as has been ex- 


haustively shown; if this were not, there would be no direction 
either, and no manifestation of power, and it would be impos- 
sible to speak any more about anything at all. Butif this 
glance is, then the direction is there at the same time in its 
complete determinedness, and everything else which results 
therefrom. The manifestation of the original power, of which 
we have just spoken, unites, therefore, in an equally immedi- 
ate manner with that glance; and hence that glance is—I be- 
lieve it is called so—the feeling of an impulse, and its sub- 


‘stance also is unchangeably determined by the Universe. 


Impulse, or the substantial in relation to an accidence, it is 
only in so far as from its mere formal positedness, the for- 
maliter free knowledge, does not follow as yet (this may joir 
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it or not, and hence it is accidence)—but on no account as 
if it could proceed in this or in a contrary direction (to a or 
to — a), which would be contradictory, and is one of the ab- 
surdities which have been ascribed to transcendental Ideal- 
ism. Only in this opposition is it impulse; united with the 
reflection (the formal knowledge), it becomes an empirical 
physical acting, as we have described it. 

Result.—I act never, but in me acts the universe. But in 
reality this does not act either, and there is no acting ; I merely 
view as acting the doing of the universe, in the reflection of 
the same, as Ego. Hence, also, there is no real, empirical Free- 
dom—i. e. within the limits of the empirical. If we desire to 
attain Freedom, we must elevate ourselves to another region. 

(How greatly has the Science of Knowledge been misunder- 
stood when it said, “ We must start from a pure acting,” a 
proposition which, in our present exposition, is still of the fu- 
ture; and when this was supposed to mean the perishable 
acting which we carry on commonly—gathering stones and 
scattering them.) 

4. Thus the universe, as the sphere of empirical knowledge, 
is still further determined, and we will at once make the 
application. This universe is a living system of impulses, 
which continues to develop itself in an infinite time in all the 
points, where it is seized by a knowledge according to a law 
contained within its own being, and which carries within it, it 


is true, the possibility of a knowledge, but on no account — 


knowledge itself. (Here again we find a chief point of dis- 
tinction, or rather a result from the one point which distin- 
guishes the true idealism of the Science of Knowledge from 
Spinozistic* systems. In these latter systems empirical Being 
is assumed to carry knowledge within itself, as a necessary 
result,as a higher degree of it. But this is against the 
inner character of knowledge, which is an absolute originat- 
ing, an originating from the-substance of Freedom, not of Be- 
ing; and shows the want of an intellectual contemplation of 
this knowledge. The same relation of knowledge to Being 
which has been discovered in absolute knowledge and Being 
—i. e. that the former has only an accidental Being in relation 


* Alluding to Schelling’s System. 


ly 
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to the latter as yet, is its accidence, arising from the absolute 
(which, therefore, might also noé be) realization of Freedom ;— 
must everywhere and in every form remain the same. In em- 
pirical knowledge, we make the material world itself absolute 
Being, and with perfect justice, but the philosophical stand- 
point is to be a higher one, and is to be the transcendental 
standpoint. 
5. We add the following remark:— The impulse expresses 
the mere Being, without any knowledge as yet; hence it is mere 
nature. The latter is expressed in a material body, in the form 
of space as form of body. It is organic manifestation. Only 
through Thinking does the point enter, and the form of con- 
struction from it, the form of a line. Now it is true that this 
is the only possible immediate mode of acting of the intelli- 
gences; butit has its ground simply in the form of knowledge. 
This is, therefore, only another view of the organizing form of 
body, and both are one beyond the Factical. The mechanical 
(we will call it so to distinguish it from the other) and organic 
manifestations are in themselves not different, but they are 
merely a duplicity of view. There is no mechanical action 
except through organic (evermore organically renewing itself) 
power—real ground ; and again, no organization can be com- 
prehended except through a picturing of the mechanism— 
ideal ground. Both are related like contemplation and Think- 
ing, and each is inseparable from the other, and is the each - 
other-presupposing, double- point-of-viewing, the so-often- 
-Teferred-to knowledge—xar’ 


KANT’S SYSTEM OF TRANSCENDENTALISM, 


By A. E. Knozasr. 
Ii. 


The second book of the Critic of Practical Reason treats of 
the Dialectic of Practical Reason, the first book, or the Ana- 
lytic, having developed the principle of Practical Reason as 
well as the application of that principle in the empirical world. 
That application, or the object of that principle, was there 
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shown to be the promotion of the Good. The dialectical princi- 
ple of theoretical reason, therefore, which persists in connect- 
ing the conception of the unconditioned to an object of reason 
raises this conception of the Good to that of the Highest Good. 
The Highest Good, however, is a conception which involves 
two distinct determinations, namely, that of virtue, or Doing 
the Good, and that of happiness, or Enjoying the Good, and 
hence a dialectical conflict of opposites. Now if the conception 
of the Highest Good were an analytical one—that is to say, if 
the above two determinations were joined in it by a merely 
logical connection, then the dialectic in that conception could 
be easily solved by showing it to be a mere word-dispute; 
and the famous opposition of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
whereof the former said, “To be conscious that our principles 
lead to happiness is virtue”; whereas the latter replied, “To 
be conscious of our virtue is happiness,”—would have been 
nothing more than such a word-dispute. For as they did not 
consider virtue and happiness to be two utterly distinct de- 
terminations of the one conception of the Highest Good, 
their whole difference was one of words: the one calling the 
Highest Good virtue, and the other calling the Highest Good 
happiness.* 

But the conception of the Highest Good is a synthetical con- 
ception—that is, a conception wherein two, lower, conceptions 
are really (and not merely logically) united; and hence stand 
not in the relation of identity but in that of causality to each 
other. The Epicureans and Stoics, therefore, instead of assum- 
ing that the endeavor to become virtuous and the endeavor fo 
become happy were identical, ought to have regarded either 
the endeavor to become virtuous as of necessity (through caus- 
ality) conferring happiness, or the endeavor to become happy 
as of necessity conferring virtue. For neither virtue alone 
nor happiness alone constitutes the Highest Good, but both in 
their real union constitute it. 

The antinomy which results from the fact that the concep- 
tion of the Highest Good is such a synthetical conception, is 
this one: 


disputes, and the result of mistaking analytical for synthetical conceptions. 


* Strange to say, even at this day most of our disputes are merely such word- 
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Either the desire for happiness is the motive impelling vir- 
tue—but this is not possible, because such a motive would not 
be moral, and hence could not impel virtwe—or virtue must be 
the producing cause of happiness; but this is also impossible, 
since the practical connection of cause and effect in the sensu- 
ous world depends not upon our obedience to the Moral Law, 
but upon our knowledge of nature and upon a physical power to 
use nature. Now, since the Moral Law impels us necessarily to 
promote the Highest Good—not for the sake of the happiness 
to result therefrom, but for the sake of the unconditioned total- 
ity of the object of the Moral Law, of the Good—and since the 
Highest Good has shown itself to be impossible of realization, 
it follows that the Moral Law itself is impossible of realiza- 
tion; and hence that it is a mere creation of the imagination 
and essentially false. 

For this antinomy Kant offers the following solution: It is 
altogether true that the desire for happiness cannot impel 
virtue, but it is not equally true that virtue may not be the 
productive cause of happiness. True, it may not necessarily 
produce happiness as its necessary effect, but neither is there 
areason why it should not. Hence only the first assertion of 
the antinomy is absolutely false, and the latter only condition- 
ally false. And as it was discovered in the antinomies of Theo- 
retical Reason that although the categoryof freedom could not 
be shown to be applicable in a world of natural mechanism, 
neither could it be shown to be inapplicable in such a world 
if that world were no longer regarded as a world of appear- 
ances but as an intelligible world: so may it now be said that 
though it cannot be shown that virtue produces its propor- 
tionate happiness in the world of nature by natural causes, it 
is at least quite possible that it may produce that happiness 
as its effect in so far as that world can also be viewed as an 
intelligible world wherein such a relation of causality between 
virtue and happiness may have been implanted by an intelli- 
gible creator. Nay, this is all the more possible as the fact 
of the Moral Law shows that we not only may but must view 
nature in that two-fold manner, as both a world of appear- 
ances and an intelligible world. 

It is, therefore, quite admissible because practically possi- 
ble to desire the promotion of the Highest Good, the whole 
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antinomy having: vanished—as all antinomies vanish when 
we remember that the world may be viewed as both an ap- 
pearance and phenomenon, that is, as a Non-Ego determining 
the Ego, and as a thing in itself and nowmenon, that is, as ab- 
solutely determinable through the Ego—and it being thus 
quite possible to think virtue and happiness as necessarily 
associated. Itis clear that the higher of these two concep- 
tions in the synthetical conception of the Highest Good must 
be virtue, and that hence virtue may produce happiness as its 
infallible effect. May; that is to say, there is no theoretical 
reason to prove why it should not, although, to be sure, there 
is also no theoretical reason to prove why it should. It is only 
practical reason which demands this necessary connection, and 
demands it for the sake of the Moral Law. That Moral Law 
we know to be a fact in us: hence, as sure as that fact is in us, 
is there in the intelligible world (i.e. in the supersensuous 
world, independent of time-connection, precisely that world 
which manifests itself in us as the Moral Law) a necessary 
connection between virtue and happiness. 

Having thus shown that the requirement of the Highest 
Good is a necessary and thinkable one, Kant proceeds to con- 
nect the dialectic conception of the unconditioned with the 
two determinations of the Highest Good: virtue, or morality, 
and happiness. It will appear that unconditioned morality 
presupposes Immortality, and unconditioned Happiness, as its 
nécessary associate,God. For if the unconditioned Highest 


Good is to be attained through a will determinable by the 


Moral Law, that will must also be wnconditionally conforma- 
ble to the Moral Law. It must be not only a virtuous, but 
a holy will. But in the Analytic it has been shown that no 
finite rational being can ever attain a perfectly holy will. 
Hence that requirement can be realized only in the thinking 
of an infinite progress towards the realization of that holi- 
ness; and hence such aninfinite progress must be assumed as 
the real object of our will. Kant lays particular stress on the 
practical use of the insight into such a progress, as once for 
all doing away with the fantastic and lazy expectation of an 
undeserved beatitude which degrades the majestic conception 
of Holiness; and in a foot-note insists that it is even a matter 
of infinite progress, and hence of continuous endeavor, to keep 
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fixed in that progress after having once entered upon it, or, in 
theological language, that no amount of conversion and sanc- 
tification can secure perfectly against a relapse. 

From this infinite progress Kant argues the immortality of 
the soul, “ because it is possible only under the presupposition 


of an infinitely continuing existence and personality of the 


same rational being; which is called the immortality of the 
soul. Hence the Highest Good, practically, is possible only 
under the presupposition of the immortality of the soul, and 
hence the latter, being inseparably united with the Moral Law, 
isa postulate of Practical Reason; that is, it is a theoretical 
proposition, which, though not provable as such, is insepara- 
bly connected with an @ priori unconditionally valid practical 
law.” 

It will be noticed that, however short and unsatisfactory 
this statement is, it touches the real source of immortality by 
connecting it with the will. It is because the will must be- 
come holy that the same individual must continue to live. 
Those persons who attempt to prove immortality from an 
infinite progress in general culture, or in higher knowledge of 
God, &c., invariably open themselves to the following refuta- 
tion: That culture and that higher knowledge can also be 
attained if there is no immortality, for succeeding generations 
will take up our culture and knowledge and develop them 
higher. But no future person can take up my will and un- 
fold and develop it. If my willis to become holier, it is I 
myself, the individual—for I as individual am precisely my 
will—who must continue to live. 

But the Highest Good is also not attained unless the hap- 
piness proportionate to the virtue manifested is invariably 
secured. “Happiness,” says Kant, “is the condition of a ra- 
tional being in the world, to whom everything happens accord- 
ing tohis wish and will.” Now, the Moral Law commands 
unconditionally and regardless of the effect its obedience will 
produce in nature; hence finite rational beings, in so far as 
they are dependent upon nature and are not the creators of 
nature, cannot possibly order things so that things will happen 
in the world of nature according to their wish and will because 
they do their duty in the Moral World. Hence there must be 
postulated a supreme cause having a causality in nature 
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equal to and harmonizing with the morality manifested, and 
since such a causality implies will, and such a distribution 
according to a plan, intelligence, there must be postulated 
a Being who by his will and intelligence is the cause of 
nature: God. As sure, therefore, as there is a Moral Law in 
us which requires the accomplishment of the Highest Good— 
a requirement that is not possible unless a God is presupposed 
—just so sure is it morally necessary to believe in a God. It 
is on account of this conception of God, Kant adds, that the 
christian doctrine may be said to be the only one which 
establishes a full conception of the Highest Good; and it is 
because the Greeks lacked this conception, that they were 
never able to solve the problem of the Highest Good. The 
Greeks never rose from the ideal of the Cynics’ natwral sim- 
plicity and that of the Epicureans’ prudence to any higher 
than that of the Stoics’ wisdom, whereas the Christians have the 
ideal of holiness. Nay, by apprehending correctly that syn- 
thetical character of the Highest Good, and joining therefore 
to the conception of the highest morality that of the highest 
happiness, the Christian doctrine has further risen to the ap- 
prehension of a Kingdom of God, which shall come, “ wherein 
nature and morals will be made to harmonize in a harmony 
utterly foreign to each by itself, through a holy originator.” 

Freedom, Immortality, and God, are, therefore, the three 
great cognitions which have been secured to reason by its 
practical function as an activity; and this result having been 
reached, it may be well to recapitulate the different kinds of 
proof whereby reason has throughout both Critics attained 
its various cognitions. 

Theoretical reason takes hold of a certain system of sensa- 
tions given to it—or of an Ego determined by a Non-Ego— 
and proceeds to unite the manifold of those sensations into a 
unity for the purpose of perception. It appears that reason 
in thus uniting that manifold, or in making perception possi- 
ble, can do so only in the forms of time and space, and ina 
certain triplicity of relation: the categories. Hence all the 
proof which theoretical reason furnishes for its cognitions run 
in this wise: Jf experience or sensuous consciousness is to be 
possible, then this or that must be. 7 

Hence, also, theoretical reason applies only to experience, 
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or to the objects of the empirical world which appear in con- 
sciousness; in short, to appearances, or phenomena. 

Practical reason, on the other hand, takes hold of no limit- 
edness, of no Ego determined by a Non-Ego; of no object, 
therefore, to which theoretical reason could apply. It, as the 
higher function and basis of the intelligence, rests altogether 
upon itself; and the only cognition, therefore, which it utters 
is the immediate one of its own absoluteness and self-determ- 
ination, its positive freedom, or the Moral Law. Upon this 
freedom all knowledge rests; and, to state the matter con- 
cisely: all reason is nothing but this absolute freedom; theo- 
retical reason being merely the result of its making visible 
itself unto itself. Hence higher than any fact or cognition of 
theoretical reason stands this absolute fact of the Moral Law 
in us. 

But this Moral Law, not in itself, but in its application to 
the empirical world, may and must again become the object of 
theoretical reason; from which fact arises the sigular phe- 
nomenon that theoretical reason nevertheless applies its cate- 
gories to the object of the Moral Law: the Highest Good. In 
this application theoretical reason postulates in an analogous 
manner as it does in its application to empirical objects: Jf 
the Moral Law is to be possible, then the immortality of the 
soul and a God must be assumed. 

There is, therefore, no distinction between the manner in 
which reason grounds its cognitions of immortality and a 
- God and the manner in which it grounds its cognition of cause 
and effect, for instance. The mode of argument is in each 
the same. But because the former objects are grounded upon 
an absolute immediate fact, and the latter upon a mediated 
knowledge of an external object, we call the cognitions of 
immortality and a God Faith, and only the latter cognitions 
we call knowledge. It is well to make this remark and call 
attention to this distinction in the character of the cognition 
to avoid word-disputes, and to cut off once for all idle and 
anthropomorphistical speculations concerning the Deity. 

The Critic of Practical Reason concludes with these 
memorable words: “Two things fill the soul with ever 
hew and increasing admiration and reverence, the oftener 
and longer the mind busies itself with them: the starry 
heavens above me and the Moral Law within me.” Both of 
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these I need not hunt up, or suppose concealed in darkness 
or in the region of phantasms beyond my vision: I see 
them before me and connect them immediately with the 
consciousness of my existence. The former begins at the 
place which I assume in the external sensuous world, and ex- 
tends the connection, wherein I move, into that immensity of 
worlds above worlds and systems of systems, wherein the eye 
loses itself; and, moreover, into unlimited times of their peri- 
odic movement, of their beginning and duration. The second 
begins at my invisible self, my personality, and represents me 
in a world which has true infinity, but is apprehensible only to 
reason, and wherewith (and thereby at the same time with those 
other worlds) I recognize myself—not as there ina merely acci- 
dental—but in a universal and necessary connection. The first 
beholding of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as it 
were, my importance as an animal creature, which must re- 
turn the matter from which it was formed to its planet (a 
mere point in the universe), after having been endowed with 
life for a short time, no one knows how. But the second, on 
the other hand, elevates my worth as an intelligence infinite- 
ly, through my personality, wherein the Moral Law reveals to 
me a life altogether independent of the world of animals, and 
even of the whole sensuous world, at least so far as may be 
presumed from the proper determination of my existence 
through this law, which is not limited by the conditions and 
limits of this life, but extends into the Infinite.” 

Reason, as a practical faculty, posits itself as absolute. 
As a theoretical faculty it posits itself as limited. The syn- 
thesis of this thesis and antithesis is, as we have seen: pre- 
cisely because reason posits itself as an absolute acting for 
itself does reason posit itself as limited. It could not be an. 
intelligence if its absolute activity were not checked. This 
checkedness of its absolute activity it cannot, of course, as- 
cribe to itself, since the conception of itself is that of an infinite 
activity, and hence cannot include the contradiction thereof; 
therefore it ascribes the check to a Non-Ego. The immediate 
consciousness of the check is that original system of sensations 
upon which all theoretical cognition is based. These sensa 
tions the Ego throws out as not belonging toit, and thus objec- 
tivates them in space, taking them in again and bringing them 
to consciousness in time. It relates them to each other under 
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the thought forms of quantity, quality and relation, and thus 
rises to a cognition of what it beholds as an external world. 
This cognition appears and must appear to it as altogether 
fixed and determined; hence as without freedom or the possi- 
bility of freedom. Nevertheless the Ego must become con- 
scious of itself as absolute and positively—not merely nega- 
tively—tree, if it is to become conscious of itself as Ego. 
Hence there must be for the Ego another mode of viewing 
itself than as a merely theoretical function. This other mode 
is the manifestation of a practical power, of an absolutely 
self-determined activity. But the question arises: How can 
the Ego entertain these two diametrically opposed views? 
How can it view the universe as a connected piece of mechan- 
ism, and yet also view itself as an absolute free activity inter- 
fering in it? 

The answer to this question gives rise to the Critic of the 
Power of Judgment. 

It is evident that the Ego could not posit itself as Ego if 
this two-fold view of the universe were not possible; and that 
hence there can be no rational being that does not in point 
of fact view the universe in this two-fold way. 

Each rational being, however much he may deny it, does 
view the universe as not only a system of externalized sensa- 
tions whereof each one is dependent upon the other mechani- 
cally and hence is necessarily what it is, but also as a system 
of sensations whereof each one might be otherwise than it is, 
or as a system of purposes or designs. In truth, the purely 
mechanical view of the universe is upheld only theoretically 
by philosophers (one-sided idealists) like Descartes, Sweden- 
borg, Spinoza, &c., whilst the pretended pure naturalists 
invariably apply the conception of design; as, for instance, 
when arguing that because certain plants are produced some- 
where, nature must have prepared such and such a soil, cli- 
mate, &c., for them. 

It is therefore very true that we may, and indeed should, 
from a certain point of view, regard* the universe simply 


*“ Not only does the quantity of force remain the same, however, but likewise 
the direction of that force,—a point which Descartes had overlooked,—and hence 
arises the third great principle of the 

“ Pre-established Harmony. For if, in nature, not only the sum of force and its 
manifestation, but likewise the sum of its directions, must be viewed as always 
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under the forms of theoretical cognition, that is to say, mathe- 
matically under the forms of time, space, quantity, quality, 
and relation; but [it is equally true that this view is only a 
part-view, and leaves unnoticed a power in us which is quite 
as much a fact as the power of cognition, namely, the power 
of absolute acting. That power of absolute acting or the Moral 
Law in us once admitted—and every rational being does admit 
it at least secretly to himself—and we can no longer be satis- 
fied to view the world under the forms of theoretical cognition 
alone, since these forms exclude real freedom, and hence do 
not permit the thinking of freedom together with that of the 
objective world. It is, therefore, through the union of the 
forms of theoretical cognition with the manifestations of free- 
dom, and indeed as the only possible scheme whereby to 


remaining the same, only the sum of motion increasing and decreasing in me- 
chanical order, it follows that every movement in Nature, in so far as it hasa 
direction, may be viewed as purely the result of a mechanical force; and since it 
will be possible to trace it thus to a mechanical source, it will be impossible to 
prove it to be originated by the self-conscious soul. If every movement of and 
through our body can thus be explained as the result of the universal mechanical 
law of motion, clearly ‘our body operates as if there were no soul init and our 
soul as if there existed no body.”? Hence the possibility of a pure mathematical 
science of nature, without reference to a God or soul as a power in nature, and of 
an explanation of all possible phenomena upon mechanical principles. 

**But this would exclude all relations between the monads as such, thatis, as con- 
centration-points of the pure Ego. No Ego could ever bécome conscious of itself, 
if the movements of nature could be explained altogether by the law of mechanics. 
The Ego could not be for itself an Ego, and, since it is Ego only in so far as it is for 
itself, could not be at all. The question arises: How can the characteristic of in- 
tention or the conception of an end find expression in movements which can be 
comprehended at the same time as purely mechanical? And the answer is: Abso- 
lutely because they can. There is a harmony between the world of rational ends 
and the mechanical changes in nature which makes this possible; and this har- 
mony is absolute, has no external ground. When a rational being sees a piece of 
material nature which has been moulded for the expression of rational end, that 
expression makes itself absolutely known to the beholder.* ‘Io ask how would be 
absurd; since, if you could assign a ground, you would be merely pushing a new 
link between reason and matter, without at all making the relation between reason 
and the new link clearer. Thus you might continue to ask for a further ground, and 
insert new links, without at all approaching nearer to the solution. On account 
of the absoluteness of this relation between mind and matter, Leibnitz usually 
terms it a harmony; and it is this harmony which shows how we must view the 
existence of a world of the pure Ego within a world of pure mechanism. The 
world of mechanism ‘ corresponds,’’ as Swedenborg would express it, to the world 
of intelligence; or, in Fichte’s terminology, the world of nature can be compre- 
hended in its relation to the Ego only as a moral world.”—[Eztract from articie on 
Leibnitz in the North American Review for January, 1869. 

* Compare Fichte’s Science of Rights, 
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make those manifestations intelligible to our reason, that there 
arises in us the conception of a World of Purposes, wherein 
each part is viewed as determined by the other no longer un- 
der the causality relation, but under the relation of design; 
and since this design may be viewed in a two-fold manner, as 
applicable either to the subject or to the object, there arise 
the two worlds of Aisthetics and of Designs—an art-world and 
a teleological world; both of them being nothing more than 
the different modes of viewing the Moral World in the World 
of Natural Mechanism. On the other hand, the fact that we 
do view the world both esthetically and ay proves 
our freedom. 

Reason views itself as absolute in the first manner—that is, 
by judging upon the conformability of external objects to its 
own subjective requirements—in all esthetical judgments; 
since these are all absolute in character, appealing to neither 
mental nor emotional interest. It is only the agreeable and 
the good which excite our interest, the first an interest of a 
pathological and the second an interest of a practical charac- 
ter. But the simply beautiful arouses interest neither in our 
heart nor head ; it neither delights us nor calls for our approv- 
al: it simply pleases us, and it pleases for no other reason 
than because it is beautiful; and, moreover, although our 
judgment has no ground for claiming universality for it, we 
nevertheless do postulate this universality, and ask all other 
rational beings to conform to our judgment. This fact that all 
purely esthetical judgments are of a thetical character and 
at the same time claim universality, prove them to be the 
products of the absolute character of the Ego, and hence in 
giving these judgments the Ego necessarily views itself as 
absolute and free, although it views not its pure moral nature 
but an objective world. 

The question, therefore, “How are synthetical judgments 
a priori possible?’ which is at the head of the first section of 
the Critic of the Power of Judgment, The Analytic, is an- 
swered thus: They are possible because the absoluteness of 
reason extends even to the objective world. Each individ- 
ual, as having in himself the fulness of that reason, neces- 
sarily presupposes in every other individual the same reason 
or the same “ supersensuous substrate of humanity,” as Kant 
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calls it, and hence expects the same judgments; of course, 
however, only so far as that reason is undetermined by indi- 
vidual pathological or practical limitedness, and hence only 
in regard to objects of pure beauty. Even judgments touch- 
ing the sublime have, therefore, not this element of universal- 
ity; for whereas reason views itself as absolute in all pure 
zesthetical judgments touching the beautiful simply because 
it pronounces them, thereby positing the object judged upon 
as adequate to itself and hence as absolute in form, reason 
views itself as absolute in all judgments touching the sublime 
in precisely the opposite manner; the sublime being the name 
for that, toconceive which arouses in us a power of representa- 
tion to which no sensuous representation can adequately 
correspond; and to become conscious of this is a subjective 
condition, which we cannot universally presuppose. The 
beautiful arouses in us pure pleasure, a sense of adequateness 
in the external world to our absoluteness, which we must 
presuppose in all; whereas the sublime arouses a feeling of 
displeasure, or a sense of the inadequateness of sensuous 
imagination to the absolute requirements of pure reason—an 
inadequateness which may be expressed both quantitatively 
in the mathematically sublime and qualitatively in the dy- 
namical sublime—which we cannot presuppose in all precise- 
ly because it has a subjective presupposition. 

It lies not within the purpose of this essay to follow Kant 
through the latter part of the first section of the Critic of Judg- 
ment, wherein he elaborates his views on the beautiful and 
sublime, and on art and art-matters. But it may be well to 
state that that part constitutes one of the most profound and 
elegant treatises upon Art-matters—a fit companion to the 
works of Schiller, Lessing, Winckelmann, and Herder; and a 
treatise which shows us Kant as a man of the world, eminent- 
ly susceptible to all the refinements of culture, genial, witty, 
appreciative, and unbiased. 

In the Dialectic of the wsthetical power of judgment, the 
peculiar absolute nature of all pure art-judgments is devel- 
oped in the following antinomy : 

Thesis: A pure esthetical judgment is not founded on con- 
ception (reflection); for else it would be possible to decide 
upon it by reflective proof. 
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Antithesis: But it must be founded on conception (reflec- 
’ tion); for else it would be impossible to demand universal 
assent to it, and hence to enter into a dispute if that assent is 
withheld. 

This antinomy, however, is easily solved by joining both 
propositions together in the following 

Synthesis: It is true that a pure esthetical judgment is 
founded on a conception; but that conception is the wndeter- 
minable conception of the pure Ego, and hence admits of no 
proof or cognition. 

Thus through beauty do we behold freedom, and in art en- 
ter the realm of absoluteness. Out of nothing does the artist 
create his work; the ideal is neither seen, heard, nor touched 
by him. He who painted the transfigured Christ, created out 
of himself and saw independently of his eyesight; he who 
wrote the Seventh Symphony, created and heard independ- 
ently of his hearing. In music this absolute creativeness of 
the pure Ego is most clearly apparent. The whole art of mu- 
sic is an absolute creation, a new world made by man. Of 
this freedom and absoluteness every member of rationality 
becomes conscious in pronouncing an esthetical judgment ; 
and itis because art and beauty thus develop within us the 
consciousness of freedom that the culture of our race is so 
prominently indebted to its artists. 

Reason views itself as absolute in the second manner—that 
is, by judging upon the conformability of external objects to 
each other—in all objective judgments expressing a purpose 
or design ; because in all such judgments it can view the ex- 
ternal world as created for freedom, or as the production of 
that absolute Ego whereof itself is an individual representa- 
tion. This view Kant develops in the second book of his Critic 
of the Power of Judgment, or in the Critic of the teleological 
as distinguished from the esthetical power of judgment. 

In the first section of the second book treating of the Ana- 
lytic of the teleological power of judgment, Kant gives the 
deduction of that power as having its ground in the impossi- 
bility to comprehend the universe as simply a mathematical 
machine, reason being constantly compelled—particularly in 
every case of organized life—to connect the parts into a whole 
by the conception of a purpose. This compulsion is evidently 
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grounded in our freedom, which thus endeavors to compre- 
hend the whole universe as existing for a purpose—namely, 
for the purpose of freedom itself—freedom or reason being 
its own end, and in its own absoluteness being simply because 
it is. 

For it is true, that it is explainable why the Ego should be 
generally \imited—because the infinite activity of the Ego 
must be checked in order to be reflected back into it, through 

which procedure alone reflection can arise ;—but it is abso- 
- lutely not explainable why the Ego should be limited in pre- 
cisely the manner in which it is limited. In other words, the 
determinedness of that limitedness is unexplainable; we can 
well understand why there should be a universe, but not why 
the universe should be constructed precisely as itis. To be 
sure, we can (like Spinoza) view the whole matter as a me- 
chanical process, and as the necessary process of the repul- 
sion and attraction of the atoms which fill up the universe; 
but it is also evident that this is aninfinite process, which will 
never, therefore, explain fully; and that to have a full com- 
prehension we must have another mode of explanation. 

This mode of explanation must be one which has its abso- 
lute ground, and hence one which rests upon the conception 
of freedom or of the Ego, since the Ego alone is absolutely 
grounded in itself. Such a conception lies in the conception 
of purposes. In asking for purposes reason necessarily pre- 
supposes itself, and thus it comes that from the teleological 
point of view the universe is judged to be the production of a 
design. Hence this judgment has perfect validity, provided 
we remember its origin and hold it to be merely a necessary 
manner of viewing, or, as Kant tefms it, the result of the pecu- 
liar constitution of our reason, but not an actual historical 
fact. We are compelled to view the organized universe as the 
result of a design, and hence as accidental and not as neces- 
sary; at the same time we know that historically it could not 
have been made like a work of art after a preconceived pat- 
tern. By comprehending the ground of this necessary proce- 
dure on the part of our teleological reason, we at once under- 
stand also its limitations. 

The second section of the second book treats of the Dia- 
lectic that occurs in this procedure and finds concise ex- 
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pression for the difficulty just mentioned in the following 
antinomy : 

Thesis: All generation of material things and their forms 
must be judged as possible according to merely mechanical 
laws. 

Antithesis: Some products of material nature cannot be 
judged as possible according to merely mechanical laws. 

Which antinomy is solved in the following . 

Synthesis: All products of material nature must be judged 
as if they were possible according to merely mechanical laws; 
but at the same time they may well be thought under another 
form of relation, namely, that of design. This is not only al- 
lowable, but a necessity grounded in reason; nor can it lead 
to any misapprehension, provided we mistake not a neces- 
sary procedure of our intellect for an objective historical fact. 

Such a mistake is made when the teleological view of the 
world is made the basis for a proof of the existence of a God 
as the maker and arranger of that system of purposes in the 
world which we ourselves have put intoit. This proof, for the 
reason pointed out, can never have objective validity. We 
may well and must indeed view the universe as if it were cre- 
ated after a preconceived plan—the reason why we must do 
so has been pointed out,—but we must also be careful not to 
place this law of the Ego in the shape of an objective cogni- 
tion and attribute it to an independent Being endowed by us 
with personality. To do so is unwarranted, and establishes a 
transcendent dogmatism. Precisely, therefore, as the Critic 
of Pure Reason warned against applying categories of exist- 
ence to anything which is not known to us empirically—to 
God—and as the Critic of Practical Reason warned against 
going any further than to say, that if we do acknowledge the 
fact of a Moral Law in us we must assume a God; so does the 
Critic of the Power of Judgment conclude by warning against 
the unwarranted assertion, that because we must view the 
world as if it were created after a plan, therefore it must have 
been historically created by a God. 

It is this manner of keeping that which is a necessary mode 
of acting of our intelligence from being taken for an objective, 
i.e. empirical fact, which gives to Kant’s system the name of 
transcendental idealism, and which is the key wherewith to 
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unlock all the mysteries of the region of thought. Whoever 
has it in his full possession sees everywhere clearly; for him 
there is nowhere darkness. The transcendental idealist 
cheerfully confesses that he can bring no theoretical proof to 
establish the existence of a God, of Freedom, and of Immor- 
tality; but he shows the absurdity of asking such proof by 
showing that the very nature of that proof is such that it 
reaches only to empirical objects. But the transcendental 
idealist shows directly—through pointing out in men the oc- 
currence of a Moral Law—and indirectly—through the fact of 
eesthetical and teleological judgments—that rational beings not 
only know themselves free, but must also judge themselves to 
be free. And it is important to remember that the proofs of 
God and Immortality are based upon that of Freedom. This 
explains why, as Kant says: we can have no cognition of God 
theoretically, as to what he is, but only practically, as to what 
he does. Or, as Fichte expresses it: the conception of God 
- cannot be determined by categories of existence, but only by 
predicates of an activity. Or, as we stated at the commence- 
ment of this article: a Science of Metaphysics as a science of 
theoretical cognitions of supersensuous objects is impossible 
precisely because all theoretical cognitions apply merely to 
empirical objects; but a Science of Knowledge itself is not 
only possible but even necessary, because upon it rests the 
possibility of any knowledge. We know of a God and of Im- 
mortality because we know of Freedom, and we know of Free- 
dom because if we did not know of Freedom we should not be 
able to know at all. 

In conclusion, it may be well to touch upon a peculiarity 
in Kant’s representation of transcendental philosophy, which 
at first is apt to confuse the reader, namely, that he seems to 
distinguish between things as they are for us (phenomena) 
and things as they are for themselves; as if there really were 
such a valid distinction, and as if it really were possible for 
us to assume that in the eyes of other beings things might be 
different from what they are to us. For it ought to be préemi- 
nently clear that as rational beings we can speak and wish to 
speak of things only as they are for us (i.e. for rational be- 
ings), and that it is absurd and contradictory to presume that 
they might be different really. They are really for us only 


\ 
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that which they appear to be to us, and can never be for us 
otherwise. A cow is for me a cow; what it is in itself it is 
nonsense to speak of, since we can speak of it only in relation 
to something else, and—since speaking is reasoning only in 
relation to reasoning. In itseJf—i.e. unrelated to anything 
else—the cow is nothing; and what it is to the ant, to the 
horse, to the moon, and to all the infinite sensuous objects in 
the world, it is preposterous to inquire. Hence we can speak 
of the cow—and so of all things—only in their relation to 
rational beings, and things are nothing but what they are to 
reason. There is, however, an ineradicable tendency in the 
mind to forget this (an illusion Kant calls it), and always to 
speak as if the world might be otherwise in itself than what it 
appears to be, and this tendency haunts even Kant’s speech. 
The ground is that reason adds unconsciously—but by virtue 
of a necessary law of reason—to every phenomenon some- 
thing which does not belong to the phenomenon—namely, 
Being; and now assumes this Being to be given to the phe- 
nomenon from some outside power merely because itself never 


becomes empirically conscious of having added that Being 
itself.* 


‘OUTLINES OF HEGEL’S LOGIC. 


[The following compend of Hegel’s Logic is translated from the same volume 
as the “*Outlines of Hegel's Phenomenology,” in our last number. It. forms, 
with the latter, the second year’s course of the ‘‘ Philosophical Propadeu-. 
tics.” It will, we trust, be of good service in familiarizing thinkers with the 
general features of Hegel’s system;—indeed, since it is written by Hegel him-. 
self, itis far better adapted for such a purpose than any of those compends: 

given in Cyclopzdias and Histories of Philosophy, which without exception 

distort its more important features. The Outlines here given close the second 
year’s course of the Propadeutics; the third year commences with a more 
elaborate exposition of the Comprehension (Begrif’), which indeed forms the 
centre of Hegel’s system. This we hope to give in our next number. The 


* See article in Vol. II. of this Journal, “A Criticism of Philosophical Sys- 
tems,” particularly pp. 143-47. 
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*¢ Philosophical Encyclopedia,” or outline of Hegel’s entire system, closes 
the third year’s course, and this too may be looked for in the fourth volume of 
this Journal. We have added notes on important points regarding termin- 
ology.—Eprror.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The Science of Logic has for its object the thinking 
activity and the entire compass of its determinations. “ Natu- 
ral Logic” is aname given tothe natural understanding which 
man possesses by nature, and the immediate use which he 
makes of it. The Science of Logic, however, is the Knowing 
of the Thinking in its truth. 

Explanatory.—Logic considers the province of thought in 

general. The thinking activity is its peculiar sphere. It is 
a whole (complete sphere) for and by itself. Logic has for its 
content the determinations peculiar to the thinking activity 
itself—which have no other ground than the Thinking. The 
“heteronomical” to it, is what is given to it through represen- 
tion. Logic is, therefore, true science. A distinction must, 
of course, be made between pure thought and reality; but 
thought has reality in so far as true actuality is understood 
by this term. In so far, however, as sensuous external exist- 
ence is meant by “the Real,” Thought hasa far higher reality. 
The thinking activity has therefore a content (namely, itself) 
through its autonomy. Through the study of Logic we also 
learn to think more correctly; for since we think the Think- 
ing of Thinking, the mind increases thereby its power. We 
learn the nature of the thinking activity, and thus we can 
trace out the course in which itis liable to be led into error. 
It is well to know how to give an account of one’s deed. 
Thereby one gains stability, and is not liable to be led astray 
by others. 

§ 2. The thinking activity is, in general, the apprehension 
and bringing together of the Manifold into unity. The Mani- 
fold as such belongs to externality in general—to mais and 

sensuous intuition. 


1. Note by Tr.—‘*Representation” (German, Vorstellung) with Hegel signifies a 
mere notion or mental picture which is devoid of universality and necessity—that 
which should characterize true scientific Thinking. 
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Explanatory.—The thinking activity consists in bringing 
the Manifold into unity. When the mind thinks upon things, 
it brings them into simple forms, which are its pure determin- 
ations. The Manifold is, at first, external to the Thinking. In 
so far as we merely seize the sensuous Manifold, we do not 
yet “think”; but it is the relating of the same that is prop- 
erly called Thinking. The immediate seizing of the Manifold 
we call feeling or sensation. When I feel, I merely know 
somewhat; in “intuition” LAnschauen], however, I look upon 
something as external to me in space and time. Feeling be- 
comes “intuition” when it is determined in space and time. 

§ 3. The thinking activity is Abstraction in so far as intelli- 
gence, beginning with concrete intuitions, neglects one of the 
manifold determinations, selects another, and gives to it the 
simple form of thought. 


Ezplanatory.—If I neglect all the determinations of an ob- 
ject, nothing remains. If, on the contrary, I neglect one and 
select another, the latter is then abstract. The Hgo, for exam- 
ple, is an abstract determination. I know of the Zo only in 
so far as I exclude all determinations from myself. This is, 
however, a negative means. I negate the determinations of 
myself, and leave myselfas such, alone by myself. The act of 
abstraction is the negative side of the thinking activity. 

§ 4. The content of representations [ Vorstellungen=notions] 
is taken from experience, but the form of unity itself, and its 
further determinations, have not their source in the Imme- 
diate’ as such, but in the thinking activity. 

Ezplanatory.—The Ego signifies, generally, the thinking 
activity. IfI say: “I think,” this is something tautological. © 
The Ego is perfectly simple. The Ego is a thinking activity, 
and that always. We could not say, however: “I always 
think.” Though potentially so, yet what we think is not always 
actually Thought. We could however say, in the sense that 
we are Ego’s: “We always think,” for the Ego is always the 
simple identity with itself, and this simple identity with itself 
is Thinking. As Ego, we are the ground of all our determina- 


2. Note by Tr.—Immediate=direct object. Thus the sensuous world is spoken 
ofas immediate. In general, that which is most simple, most empty, most un- 
developed, is “‘immediate.”’ 
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tions. In so far as the object is thought it receives the form of 
thinking and becomes a thought-object. It is made identical 
to the Ego, i. e. it is thought. 

§ 5. This must not be understood as though this unity was 
added to the Manifold of objects by the thinking activity, and 
thereby the act of uniting was done externally; but the unity 
must be conceived as belonging likewise to the object, and as 
constituting with its determinations the proper nature thereof. 

§ 6. Thoughts are of three kinds: (1) The Categories ; (2) 
Determinations of Reflection ; (3) Comprehensions.’ The sci- 
ence of the first two constitutes the objective logic in meta- 
physics; the science of Comprehensions (concepts or notions) 
constitutes the proper or subjective logic. 

Ezplanatory.—Logic contains the system of pure Thinking, 
Being is (1) the Immediate, (2) the Internal; the determina- 
tions of Thinking go back again into themselves. The objects 
of the common system of metaphysics are the Thing, the 

World, Mind, and God, through which the different metaphy- 
sical sciences arise: Ontology, Cosmology, Pneumatology, 
and Theology. (3) The Comprehension (concept, notion, or 
idea) presents us with what is existent and at the same time 
essential. Being stands in relation to essence as the Imme- 
diate to the Mediate. Things are in general, but their Being 
consists in this: that they manifest their Essence. Being goes 
over into Essence; one can express it thus: “ Being presup- 
poses Essence.” But although Essence, in comparison with 
Being, appears as that which is mediated, yet Essence is the 
true Primitive, notwithstanding. Being goes back, in it, into 


3. Note by Tr.—* Comprehension” (German, Begriff) signifies the necessary 
unity of determinations which belong to a whole. ‘Concept’ or ‘‘ conception” 
is too subjective, in its ordinary acceptation, to serve as a translation of Hegel’s 
term “Begriff.” A ‘concept’? may be a mere “representation” (Vorstellung), i.e. 
arbitrary notion, but Hegel’s “Begriff’’ is an organic unity of Universality, Parti- 
cularity, and Individuality. ‘Bestimmter Begriff,” as Hegel uses it in his Logic, is 
properly “concept” or “‘notion.’? The term “comprehension” has been adopted 
in this sense by Mr. Brockmeyer in his translation of Hegel’s Complete Logic, and 
though it sounds strangely in some of its connections, it more readily than any 
other word suggests the exhaustiveness of the process in which the Manifold is 
grasped in unity. Idea and ideal have also been used to render the sense of Begriff 
in English: ‘Something is adequate to its Begriff,” i.e. to its ideal or true defini 
tion, what it ought to be. 
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its ground; Being cancels* itself (takes itself up) into Essence. 
Its Essence is in this form a Become or Produced, but what 
appears as “Become” is rather the Original or Primitive. The 
Perishable has in Essence its basis, and originates from it. 
We make comprehensions (i. e. exhaustive concepts). These 
are somewhats posited by us, but they contain also the Real- 
ity in and for itself. As compared with the comprehension, 
Essence in its turn is a “mere posited,” but “the posited” in 
this relation still stands for the true. The comprehension is 
partly subjective, partly objective. The Inna‘ is the union 
of Subjective and Objective. If we say, “It is a mere concep- 
tion (blosser Begriff),” we mean that it is without reality. The 
mere Objectivity is devoid of the comprehension. But the 
Idea is the reality determined through the comprehension. 
Everything actual is an IpEa. 

§ 7. Science presupposes that the separation of itself from 
Truth is already cancelled, or that the mind is no longer in a 
phenomenal stage as it was in the Science of Consciousness 
(Phenomenology of Spirit). The certitude of itself compre- 
hends all that is object of consciousness (whether it be an ex- 
ternal thing, or a thought produced in the mind), in so far as 
it does not contain in itself all moments‘ of the Being-in-and- 


4, Note by Tr.—‘‘Cancel’’=to annul as an independent something and yet to pre- 

serve as a dependent element. (German, Aufheben.) In its mathematical sense 
“cancel” is used of magnitudes which reduce each other to zero—mutually annul 
or suppress each other—and therefore become indifferent to the equation. In its 
commercial sense, a ‘‘cancelled’’ note or bond has still positive value as a receipt or 
discharge from the debt. The term ‘cancel’ in this sense has been adopted by 
Mr. Brockmeyer in the work before alluded to. Other equivalents for this word, 
in various shadings, are these: Annul (Stallo and others), set aside (J. E. Cabot), 
abrogate (J. D, Sibree), abolish, repeal, transubstantiate, translate, transmute, 
sublate (J. H. Sterling), nullify, revoke, neutralize, subordinate, subdue, subjugate, 
vanquish, conquer, overcome, absorb, dissolve, swallow up, overwhelm, rescind, 
transmerge, subvert, destroy, submerge, “‘take up into,” suppress, ‘do away with,” 
“reduce to moments’? (which is its exact signification). The Greek term is dvaipéo. 

5. Note by Tr.—The Idea=the absolute existing Comprehension of compre- 
hensions; Perfect Being, i.e. Being which is in nowise deficient, but whose entire 
potentiality is realized. (For the distinction between Comprehension and Idea— 
stated in a popular form—the reader is referred to Chap. VII., Introduction to 
Philosophy, Vol. L., p. 236, of this Journal.) 

6. Note by Tr.—‘Moment”’ (German, Moment)=“ Reciprocally complemental 
element”? (as translated by Seelye from Schwegler’s paraphrase of the term). That 
which is ‘‘cancelled”’ is reduced to a moment, i. e. has lost its immediate and inde- 
pendent first phase, and has sunk into a constituent phase or element—as acid and 
alkali, e. g., become moments of salt. 
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Sor-itself: (1) to be in itself, or simple identity with itself; 
(2) to have determinate Being or determinateness, Being for 
others; and (3) to be for itself, i. e. in its relation to others to 
be simple, reflected into itself, and by itself. Science does not 
seek Truth, but is in the Truth, and és the Truth itself. 


PART FIRST.—BEING. 
First Division—Quality. 


§ 8. Quality is the immediate determinateness, whose 

change is the transition into a Different. 
A.—Being, Naught, Becoming. 

§ 9. Being is the simple empty immediateness which has 
its opposite in pure Naught,and whose union therewith is the 
Becoming: as transition from Naught to Being, it is Begin- 
ning; the converse is Ceasing. 

(The “sound common sense,” as one-sided abstraction often 
calls itself, will not admit the union of Being and Naught. 
“Hither itis Being, or it is not. There is no third.” ‘ What 
is, does not begin; what is not, is noé.” It asserts, therefore, 
the impossibility of Beginning.) 

. B.—Determinate Being.7 


§ 10. Determinate Being is become or determined Being, a 
Being which has arelation to another—hence to its non-being. 

§ 11. (a) Determinate Being is, consequently, a somewhat 
divided in itself: firstly, it is in-itself (i. e. potential); sec- 
ondly, it is relation to others. Determinate Being, thought 
with these two determinations is Reality. 


7. Note by Tr.—Determinate Being: (German, ** Daseyn,’’ whose literal mean- 
ing is to be present, to be there or here.) It is equivalent to particular Being. Al- 
though it is frequently translated ‘*Existence,’’ and in several respects agrees 
with that word in signification, yet Hegel uses it to signify mere qualitative deter- 
minateness, while ‘‘ Existence” is generally used in a more concrete sense, and 
involves quantity and other determinations as well as quality. ‘The proof of the 
Being of a God (‘*Beweis vom Daseyn Gottes,” as Hegel calls it in his Philosophy of 
Réligion) may be called proof of the existence of God, or of the ‘““determinate Being” 
of God. The loose use of the category of Being in English has allowed it to usurp 
the whole province of ‘‘ Daseyn’’; but for the sake of precision the latter term will 
be called determinate Being in this translation. It is a point worthy of profound 
consideration that the English, and Southern European nations have used the ex- 
pression for a concreter mediation=Existence, where the Germans have ysed & 
more abstract one=determinate Being. 
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§ 12. (0) A somewhat which is definite has a relation to an- 
other. The “other” is a definite Being as the non-being of 
the somewhat. It has, consequently, a boundary or restrain- 
ing limit and is finite. What a somewhat ought to be in 
itself, is called its Destination® (determination). 

§ 13. The mode in which a somewhat is for another, or in 
which it is connected with another, and hence immediately 
posited through another, is called its state or condition. 

§ 14. The mode in which a somewhat is in-itsel/, as well 
for itself as for another, is its determinateness or quality. The 
limit is not only the point where the somewhat ceases, but it 
belongs to the somewhat in itself. 

§ 15. (c) Through its quality, through what it is, the some- 
what is exposed to cHANGE. It changes in so far as its deter- 
minateness comes into connection with another and thereby 
becomes state or condition [Beschaffenheit]. 


C.—Being For-itself.19 


§ 16. Inasmuch as the “state or condition” is cancelled 
through change, change itself also is cancelled. Being, con- 


sequently, with this process, has gone back into itself and 
excludes otherness from itself. It is FoR ITSELF. 

§ 17. It is Onz, and relates only to itself, and stands in a 
repellant relation towards others. 

§ 18. This excluding is at the same time a bringing-into- 
relation to others, and hence it is likewise an attracting. No 
Repulsion without attraction and vice versa. 

§ 19. Or, with the act of repulsion on the part of the One, 
many ones are immediately posited. But the many ones are 
not distinct from each other. Each one is what the other is. 
Hence their cancelling, i. e. their attraction, is likewise posited. 


8. Note by Tr.—Destination: (German, Bestimmung, which must be translated 
“Determination’’ ordinarily.) It means nearly the “proper sphere,”’ and is also 
nearly the same as “‘nature” in the phrase “true nature of a thing.” 

9. Note by Tr.--State or condition=(German, Beschaffenheit) “the being shaped 
or fashioned through the action of external influences and relations.” ‘* Condi- 
tion” is rather more concrete and involves more mediation than Beschaffenheit, 
which here is used in the qualitative sense of “fixed state.” 

10. Being-for-itself, literal translation of ‘“‘ Fur-sich-seyn”*=Independent Being.. 
For the deduction (in a reflective form) of this category, see Introduction to Phi-- 


losophy, chap. 4, vol. 1, Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 119, in which place it is called “ Inde~ 
pendent Being.” 
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§ 20. The One is the “Existent-foy-itself,” which is abso- 
lutely distinct from others. But since this distinction (in 
which Repulsion is cancelled by Attraction) is the distinction 
posited as cancelled, for that reason it has passed over into 
another 

(“Somewhat” without limits has no meaning. If I change 
the limits of a somewhat, it remains no longer what it is; if I 
change the limits of a field, it still remains a field as before 
though somewhat larger or smaller. In this case I have not 
changed its limits as field, but as a given quantity. To change 
its qualitative limit as ploughed field means, e. g., to make it 
a forest.) 


Second Division — Quantity. ‘ 


§ 21. Through quality a somewhat is what itis. Through 
change of quality, there is changed not merely a determina- 
tion of the somewhat—or of the Finite—but the Finite some- 
what, itself changes. Quantity, on the contrary, is the deter- 
mination which does not constitute the nature of the object 


itself; it is rather an “indifferent distinction,” which may be 
changed, while the object remains the same. 

§ 22. Quantity is the cancelled Being-for-itself (or One). It 
is, therefore, an unbroken CONTINUITY in itself. But since it 
contains the One, imemoree, it penne also the “moment” of 
DISORETENESS. 


§ 23. (A) Magnitude is either continwous or discrete. But 
each of these two kinds of magnitude contains discreteness 
AND continuity in it; and their difference is this only, that in 
the discrete magnitude, it is Discreteness which constitutes 
the main principle, while in the continuous it is Continuity. 

§ 24. (B) Magnitude or Quantity is as limited quantity, a 
“ Quantum.” Since this limit is nothing fixed in its nature, 
it follows that a “quantum” [i.e. a given quantity] can be 


ll. Note by Tr. —Note that Quantity is suggested by the complete grasping 
(comprehending) of Quality, Quality or ‘‘whatness” can only be through the 
self-determination of a somewhat, and such a somewhat is called a Being-for-itself 
or independent Being. But such determination is not merely the ceasing of the 
somewhat in its other, but likewise its continuation into its own externality, and 

this is Quantity precisely. 


¥ 


“proper extent,” the measure of its capacity.” 
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changed indefinitely; it can be increased or decreased at 
pleasure. 

§ 25. The limits of the “gwantwm” in the form of “Being-in- 
itself” give INTENSIVE quantity ; and in the form of externality 
give EXTENSIVE quantity. But there is no intensive Being 
which does not likewise at the same time possess the form of 
extensive Being; and conversely. 

§ 26. (C) “ Quantum” has no in-itself determined limit. 
There is, hence, no quantum [given quantity] beyond which a 
larger or smaller cannot be posited. The “quantum” which 
is, by hypothesis, the last one—the one which has no greater or 
no smaller (as the case may be)—is generally called the infi- 
nitely great or the infinitely small [Maximum and Minimum]. 

§ 27. But in this shape it ceases to be a “quantum” at all, 
andis by itself=0. It has then significance only in a RATIO 
wherein it no longer possesses any magnitude by itself, but 
only in relation to another. This is the correct comprehen- 
sion (conception) of the MATHEMATICAL INFINITE. 

§ 28. The Infinite in general, when seized in the form of the 
Infinite Progress, is the process of cancelling the restraining 
limit whether it be qualitative or quantitative, so that this 
restraining limit passes for something positive, and continu- 
ally reappears after its negation. The true Infinite, however, 
is the NEGATION OF NEGATION, inasmuch as the restraining 


limit is to be understood as really a negation. In it the pro- 


gress beyond the Finite does not posit again a new restraining 
limit, but through the cancelling of the restraining limit, the 
Being is restored to identity with itself. 

§ 29. While the “quantum” cancels itself in the Infinite, 
in the same process the indifferent, external determination 
which constitutes the “quantum” is cancelled and becomes an 
internal, a gualitative determination. 


Third Division — Measure.12 


§ 30. “Measure” is a SPEOIFIO QUANTUM in so far as it is 
not external, but is determined through the nature of the ob- 
ject, through quality. 


12. Note by Tr.— Measure (German, Mass) is the reciprocal relation of Quality 
and Quantity. The word ‘‘measure”’ is used here in the sense of ‘due proportion,”? 
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§ 31. In the change of a “quantum,” in its increase or de- 
crease, which goes on within its “measure,” there enters like- 
wise a specifying process, in which the indifferent, external 
movement of magnitude up and down the scale, is determined 
and modified through the nature of the thing itself. 

§ 32. When the “ measure” of a thing is changed, the thing 
itself changes and ceases to be the particular somewhat that 
it was, through the passing beyond its “measure,”—increasing 
or decreasing beyond it. 


PART SECOND.—ESSENCE. 


§ 33. Essence is Being which has returned from its imme- 
diateness and its indifferent relation to others into simple 
unity with itself. 


First Division—The Determinations of Essence in Itself. 


§ 34. Essence (“ Wesen”) appears to itself (“scheint in sich 
selbst”) and determines itself. But its determinations are in 
unity. They are only “posited-being,” i.e. they are not im- 
mediately for themselves, but only such as exist in unity. 
They are therefore RELATIONS. They are “ determinations of 
Reflection.” 

§ 35. (1) The first determination is the essential unity with 
itself—rDENTITY. Expressed as a proposition—namely, as a 
universal determination—it is the proposition “A=A,” “every- 
thing is identical with itself”; negatively, as the proposition 
of contradiction: “A cannot be at the same time A and not- 
A.” 

§ 36. (2) The second determination is DISTINCTION™ (a) as 
the determination of DIrFERENCE—of Beings indifferent to each 
other, but distinguished through some determinateness or oth- 
er. The proposition which expressesit, reads: “There are no 
two things which are perfectly identical with each other”; (0) 
as the determination of opposition (antithesis), the positive 
against the negative, in which a determinateness is posited 


13. Note by Tr.—Distinction (German, ‘‘Unterschied’’), which has also the 
meaning of “ difference” in some instances. In this translation ‘‘ Verschiedenheit” 
is translated “ difference” in the sense of “diversity.” For an exposition of He- 
gel’s doctrine of Distinction, see Introduction to Philosophy, chap. [X. p. 51, Jour. 
Sp. Phil., vol. Il. 
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only by means of another determinateness, and each of these 
determinatenesses is only in so far as the other is, but at the 
same time is only in so far as it is no¢ the other. The propo- 
sition through which this is expressed reads: “A is either B 
or not-B, and there is no third.” 

§ 37. (3) The third in which the posited determinations are 
cancelled in general is Essence, which is, in this phase, 
GrounD.* The proposition of Ground reads: “Every some- 
what has its sufficient (reason or) ground.” 

§ 38. In so far as immediate Being is regarded as'a merely 
“Posited,” it has gone back into essence or into its ground. 
The former (i.e. Being) is here the first—that from which we 
started. But in this “going back” we retract that position, 
and recognize the ground rather as the first and essential. 

§ 39. The Ground contains that which is grounded through 
it according to its essential determinations. But the relation 
of the Ground to the grounded is not a pure transition into 
the opposite, although the grounded existence has a different 
shape from its ground, which is likewise an existence, and the 
chief determination is their common content. 


Second Division—Phenomenon. 
A.—Thing. 

§ 40. The Ground, through its internal determination, pos- 
its its Being, a Being which, as proceeding from the Ground, 
is EXISTENCE. 

§ 41. As a totality of its determinations, the existing some- 
what is a THING. 

§ 42. The properties of a Thing are determinations of its 
existence which are different from each other, but at the same 
time independent of each other; and moreover a Thing is, as 
simple identity with itself (undetermined and) indifferent 
towards them as-determinations. 

§ 43. The determinations are through the thingness identi- 
cal with themselves, and the Thing is nothing but this iden- 
tity of its properties with themselves. Through this circum- . 


14. Note by Tr.— Ground (German, Grund) cause or reason. In the expres- 
sion, ‘‘He has reasons for his conduct,” “reasons” are “grounds” in the sense here 
spoken of. 
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stance, the Thing dissolves into its properties, as into matters 
which subsist for and by themselves. 

§ 44. Since, however, the “matters” are united in the unity 
of a thing, they interpenetrate each other reciprocally and 
cancel each other. The Thing is consequently this contradic- 
tion in itself, or it is posited as a mere aclf-dissolving, as Phe- 
nomenal. 


B.—The Phenomenal. 


§ 45. Essence has gone out of Ground into Hwvistence. The 
Existing, posited as not in-and-for-itself, but as grounded in 
another, is THE PHENOMENAL. Essence must manifest itself 
in so far as it is,as ground, simple skeet and hence 
Being in general. 

§ 46. On account of the Identity of the Ground and the Ex- 
istent, there is nothing in the Phenomenal which is not in the 
Essence, and conversely nothing in Essence which is not in 
the Phenomenal. 


§ 47. (The identity with itself in the Phenomenal is the 


Undetermined, the determination of mere cAPpAcITy—the PAs- 
SIVEMATTER. The identity of determinations in their relation 
to each other, constitutes the acTIVE, the rorm. Since Matter is 
determined by Form, the two presuppose each other as self- 
existent and independent of each other. There is however, in 
general, no Matter without Form and no Form without Mat- 
ter. Matter and form give rise to each other reciprocally.) 
The essential relation in the determinations of the Phenom- 
enal is the Law thereof. 

§.48. Since the determinations manifest themselves also in 
the form of independent existence, the Relation of the same 
as being determined through each other constitutes the mu- 
tual Relation [ Verhaltniss]." 


15. Note by Tr.—‘‘Verhiliniss”’ is the behavior of one side of a relation as condi- 
tioned by the other. ‘Conduct’ is sometimes a good equivalent for it. There is 
reciprocity in it, and neither side exists except in the relation. In Quantity ‘“‘Ver- 
haltniss”’ is translated by the technical term “‘ Ratio.”” Here it means that close, 
reciprocal relation which exists between ‘‘Whole and Parts,” ‘“‘Force and Manifes- 
tation,” “Internal and External.” ‘To standin relation,” and “state of relation,” 
seem the best equivalents for ‘‘Verhalten” and “‘ Verhéliniss”’ in some cases, but 
here “Mutual Relation” is chosen as the most appropriate term. 
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C.—Mutual Relation. 


§ 49. The MUTUAL RELATION is a relation to each other of 
two sides which have partly an indifferent subsistence, but 
partly each is only through the other and in this unity which 
determines both. 

§ 50. The determinations are posited first in the form of 
mutual relation, secondly they are only in themselves, and 
manifest themselves as independent, immediate Existence. 
They are in this respect presupposed somewhats and internal- 
ly, already in themselves, contain the totality of form, which. 
can have existence only through that presupposition; or they 
are in so far conditions, and their mutual relation is a con- 
ditioned mutual relation. 

§ 51. In the conditions and the conditioned mutual relation, 
the Phenomenal begins to return into Essence and Being-in- 
itself, but there exists still the difference of the Phenomenal 
as such, and the former (Essence, &c.) in so far as they are 
“in themselves.” 

§ 52. (1) The immediately conditioned Mutual Relation is 
the WHOLE and the parts. The parts as existing outside of 
the Relation, and subsisting for themselves, are mere matters, 
and, in so far, not parts. As parts they have their determina- 
tion only in the whole, and the whole is what makes them to 
be parts, and conversely it is the parts that make it to be the 
whole. 

§ 53. (2) The whole, as internally active Form, is Foror. It 
has no external matter as its condition, but is in the matter 
itself. Its condition is only an external “occasion” which 
solicits it. The latter is itself the utterance of a Force and 
demands in turn a solicitation for its manifestation. It is a 
reciprocal conditioning and being conditioned, and: this is as 
a Whole, therefore, unconditioned. 

§ 54. According to content, Force exhibits in its utterance. 
that which it is in itself, and there is nothing in its utterance 
which is not in its Internal. 

§ 55. (8) The content is consequently, in respect to the dis- 
tinction of Internal and External, unconditioned. It stands 
in mutual relation as internal, only to itself as external. The 
external and internal are therefore the same, only considered 
from different sides. The internal is the perfection of content- 
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determinations as conditions which themselves have determ- 
inate existence. The becoming-external is the reflection of 
the same or the uniting of the whole, which through this re- 
ceives existence. 


Third Division—Actuality.'¢ 


A.—Substance. 


§ 56. Substance is the unconditioned, in-and-for-itself- 
subsisting Essence in so far as it has immediate Existence. 
(Substantia est—-causa sui: id quod per se concipitur sive 
cujus conceptus involvit existentiam.—Spinoza.) 

§ 57. In its existence it has manifold determinations dis- 
tinct from it=acorpENnts. In their Totality they constitute 
substance, which is the subsistence, and hence the POWER of 
its Accidents. | 

§ 58. The accidents, in so far as they are contained in the 
substance, are POTENTIAL. 

§ 59. When anything is thought merely in the form of “Be- 
ing-in-itself,” or as not self-contradictory, it is called potential 
(possible). Everything in so faras it is determined as a Being-. 
in-itself which is only a posited, is called merely potential. 
Such a Possibility, isolated from the Actuality, has an indi- 
vidual content. 

§ 60. Truly potential is somewhat as a totality of its in- 
itself-existent determinations. Whatever possesses this inter- 
nal perfect potentiality is not merely a posited-being, but in- 
and-for-itself and immediately actual. The potentiality of 
substance is, therefore, its actuality. (God, e. g., is not only 
in general but truly potential. His potentiality is a necessary 
one. He is absolutely Actual. 

§ 61. The combination of accidents in the substance, is their 
necessity. Itis the unity of Possibility and Actuality. Ne- 
cessity is blind in so far as the combination is merely an 
internal one, or in so far as the actual is not previously extant 
as an in-itself-existent unity of its determinations, but results 
first from the relation of the same. 


16. Note by Tr.—For the exposition of the idea of Actuality, see Introduction 
to Philosophy, chap. VIII., Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. I, p. 239. 
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B.—Cause. 


§ 62. Substance manifests itself in the origination and van- 
ishing of its accidents. It is in so far active, or CAUSE. 

§ 63. As Cause, substance makes its original content into 
EFFECT, i. e. into a “ posited through another.” 

§ 64. There is nothing in the effect which is not in the 
cause, and the cause is cause only in the Effect. 

(It is said: the fall of a brick is the cause of the death of a 
man: the miasma of a region is the cause of fevers. But the 
former was the cause only of the blow, the latter only of ex- 
cessive moisture. But the effect in an actual existence which 
has other determinations, besides, continues to other results.) 

§ 65. Cause passes over into effect. Since the cause it- 
self has a definite content and is to be posited as effect, we 
obtain a regress of causes and effects in an infinite series. 
Conversely, insofar as that upon which the effect takes place 
is itself a primitive, it is a cause, and produces an effect in 
another, through which a progress ad infinitum results. 


C.—Reciprocal Action. 


§ 66. In so far as the effect returns to the cause, it is itself 
cause. It makes the cause a Posited. It is REACTION. “Ac- 
tion and Reaction are equal.” 

§ 67. The Reaction takes place against the first cause, 
which consequently is posited as effect, through which noth- 
ing else happens except that:it is posited as it is in itself, 
namely, as a not truly original (primitive) butas a Zransitory. 

§ 68. Reciprocal action consists in this: that which is effect 
is conversely cause, and that which is cause is conversely 
effect. Or the reciprocal relation is the mediation of the Thing 
with itself, in which the Primitive determines itself or makes 
itself a Posited; and therein reflects itself into itself, and ex- 
ists first as this reflection into itself, and is therein true Primi- 
tiveness. 


APPENDIX.—THE ANTINOMIES. 


§ 69. The categories, the determinations of Being are sim- 
ple; but the determinations which do not constitute the prim- 
itive elements, i.e. the determinations of Essence, are simple 
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only in sofar as their antithetical moments are: reduced to 
simplicity. Whenever such a category is predicated of a sub- 
ject and is developed through the analysis of those antithetic 
moments, the two are predicable of the subject, and there 
arise antithetic propositions, both of which have equal truth. 

§ 70. Kant especially has drawn attention to the Antino- 
mies of Reason, although he has not exhausted them, since 
he has made an exposition of the forms of only a few. 

I. The antinomy of the Finitude or Infinitude of the world 
in regard to Space and Time. 

(1) The antinomy in respect to Time. 

(a) Tuesis: The world has a beginning in Time. 

§ 71. Proof: Let one assume that the world has no begin- 
ning in respect to time; then, up to any given point of time, 
an eternity has elapsed, and consequently an infinite series of 
successive conditions of things in the world. The infinitude 
of a series consists, however, in this, that it can never be com- 
pleted by successive synthesis; therefore an infinite series of 
conditions in the world is impossible; hence a beginning of 
the same in time is necessitated. _ 


(6) AntiITHESIS: The world has no beginning in time, 


and is infinite in respect to time. 

§ 72. Proof: Let one suppose that it had a beginning, then 
there would be assumed an empty time before that begin- 
ning—a time in which the world was not. In an empty time, 
however, nothing can originate, for in it there is no condition 
for existence, since one Being always has another as its condi- 
tion, i.e. is limited by finite Being only. Therefore the world 
can have no beginning, but every determinate Being presup- 
poses another, and so on ad infinitum. 

§ 73. The proof of this antinomy, when reduced to a brief 
form, becomes the following direct antithesis : 

(1) The world is finite in respect to time; i. e. it has a limit. 
In the proof of the thesis such a limit is assumed, namely, the 
Now, or some one given point of time. 

(2) Determinate Being has a limit, not in determinate non- 
Being, in empty time, but only in a determinate Being. The 
self-limiting somewhats are also positively related to each 
other, and the one has the same determination as the other. 
Since, therefore, each determinate Being is limited, or each is 
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a finite one, i.e. such a one as must be transcended [“passed 
beyond” in the act of defining it], it follows that the “Pro- 
gress into infinity” is posited. 

§ 74. The true solution of this antinomy is this: Neither is 
the mentioned limit something true for itself, nor is the Infinite 
spoken of, a true somewhat for-itself ; for the limit is of such a 
kind that it must be transcended, and the Infinite spoken of 
is merely that to which the limit continually arises. The true 
infinitude is the REFLECTION-INTO-ITSELF, and Reason contem- 
plates not the temporal world, but the world in its essence and 
idea. 

(2) The antinomy in respect to space. 

(a) Tuxsts: The world is limited in respect to space. 

§ 75. Proof: Let one assume that it is unlimited; then it is 
an infinite given Whole of co-existent things. Such a whole 
can be viewed as completed only through the synthesis of the 
parts therein contained. For this completion, however, infinite 
time is required, which must be assumed as already elapsed, 
which is impossible. Therefore an infinite aggregate of exist- 
ing things cannot be viewed as aco-existent given whole. The 
world is accordingly not infinite in space, but included in 
limits. 

(b) AntrTHEsIs: The world is unlimited in respect to 
space. 

§ 76. Proof: Let one assume that the world is spatially 
limited, then it finds itself in an empty unlimited space; it 
_ would, therefore, have a relation to this empty space, i.e. a 
relation to no object. Such a relation, however, as that of the 
world to empty space is nothing; therefore, the world is spa- 
tially infinite. 

§ 77. The proofs of these antithetic propositions really rest 
on direct assertions. 

(1) The proof of the thesis refers the completion of the co- 
existent totality or the spatial world, to the succession of 
time in which the synthesis must occur and be completed;, 
and this is partly incorrect and partly superfluous, for in the 
spatial world precisely it is not of succession but of co-ex-. 
istence that one may speak. Furthermore: when an already 
elapsed infinite time is assumed, a Now is assumed. Like- 
wise in space a Here is assumed, i.e. a limit in general to. 
18 
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space, from which afterwards the impossibility of its illimita- 
bleness can be deduced. 

(2) Since the limits in space are in general to be transcend- 
ed, it follows that the negative of the limit is Posited ; and 
since it is essentially a negative of the limit, it is conditioned 
through it [through the limit]. Hence the infinite progress is 
posited in the same form as in the previous antinomy. 

II. The antinomy concerning the simplicity or composite 
nature of substances. 

(a) TuEsis: Every composite substance consists of 
simple parts. 

§ 78. Proof: Let one assume that composite substances con- 
sist not of simple parts. If, now, all composition or combina- 
tion were annihilated in thought, then there would be no com- 
posite part, and, since there is also no simple part, nothing 
would remain, and accordingly no substance would be given. 
Consequently it is impossible to annihilate all composition in 
thought. But the Composite does not consist again of sub- 
stances, for composition is only an accidental relation of 
them, and substances must subsist as enduring entities with- 
out composition. Therefore the substantial Composite consists 
of simple parts. It follows hence that things in the world, with- 
out exception, are simple entities, and that composition is only 
an external condition of them. 

(0) AnTITHESIS: No composite thing consists of sim- 
ple parts, and there does not exist anywhere 
anything simple. 

§ 79. Proof: Let one assume that a composite thing con- 
sists of simple parts. Inasmuch as all external relation, con- 
sequently all composition, is possible only in space, then the 
space which includes it must consist of as many parts as the 
composite consists of. Now space consists, not of simple parts 
but of spaces. Therefore every part of the composite must 
occupy a space. But the absolutely primary parts of all com- 
posites are simple. Therefore the simple occupies space. Now 
since everything real which occupies space contains a mani- 
fold whose parts are external to each other and is conse- 
quently composite, it follows that the simple is a substantial 
composite—which is self-contradictory. 

§ 80. The proof of the thesis contains the direct assertion 
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that composition is an external relation, or something contin- 
gent; hence the Simple is the Essential. The proof of the an- 
tithesis rests likewise upon the direct assertion that substan- 
ces are essentially spatial, and hence composite. In itself this 
antinomy is the same as the previous one, namely, the posit- 
ing of a limit and then the transcending of the same, a process 
which is involved in the comprehension of determinate Being. 

Il. The antinomy concerning the antithesis of Causality 
according to natural laws and freedom. 

(a) TuxEsIs: Causality according to natural laws is not 
the only causality in the phenomena of the 
world; there is also a Causality of Freedom. 

§ 81. Proof: Let one assume that there is no other Causal- 
ity than according to the laws of nature; it follows that every- 
thing which happens, presupposes a previous condition from 
which it proceeds according to an invariable rule. Now that 
previous condition itself must have happened, since if it al- 
ways had existed, its effect must have always existed. There- 
fore the Causality through which something comes to pass is 
itself a something which has come to pass, and which again 
presupposes a previous condition and its causality, and so on 
ad infinitum. There is therefore, at any given time, only a 
relative and no first beginning; and hence, in general, no com- 
pleteness of series on the part of the connected causes. The 
law of nature consists, however, precisely in this: that nothing 
happens without an efficient a priori cause. Therefore the 
proposition that all causality is possible only according to 
natural laws refutes itself, and natural laws cannot be assumed 
as the only ones. 

(6) AntITHEsSIS: There is no freedom, but everything 
in the world comes to pass solely according to 
the laws of nature. 

§ 82. Proof: Let one assume that there is freedom, to-wit, a 
power which can absolutely originate a state or condition, and 
consequently a series of results thereof, then not only the 
series is originated through the spontaneity, but the determin- 
ation of this spontaneity itself is thus originated in such a 
manner that nothing can precede, through which this action 
is determined according to fixed laws. Each origination of 
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an act, however, presupposes a state or condition of the cause 
which is not as yet active, and a dynamical first beginning of 
the Act presupposes a state which has no causal connection 
whatever with the preceding state of the cause, i.e. which in 
nowise results fromit. Therefore freedom is opposed to the 
laws of causality and such a combination of successive condi- 
tions of active causes—according to which no unity of expe- 
rience is possible, and which therefore can never be met with 
in experience—is an empty fiction of thought. 

§ 83. This antinomy, abstractly considered, rests upon the 
antithesis which the causal relation has in itself. Namely, 
the cause is: (1) an original cause, a first, self-moving cause; 
(2) but it is conditioned through something upon which it acts, 
and its activity passes over into the effect. In so far, it is to 
be viewed as nothing truly original but as a “Posited.” If the 
first side is held fast, an absolute causality is assumed, a caus- 
ality of freedom; but according to the second side the cause 
becomes a something that has happened, and with it an inf- 
nite series of conditions is posited. 

§ 84. The true solution of this antinomy is REcIPROcITY; 
a cause which passes over into an effect has in this again a 
causal Reaction, by which means the first cause is reduced in 
turn to an effect or to a “Posited.” In this reciprocity, conse- 
quently, is involved the fact that neither of the two moments 
of causality is for itself and absolute, but that it is only the 
entire circle, THE TOTALITY, that is in and for itself. 

IV. (a) Tuests: An absolutely necessary Being be- 
longs to the world. 

§ 85. Proof: The sensuous world, as the sum total of all 
phenomena, contains at the same time, a series of changes. 
Every change stands under its condition, under which it is 
necessary. Now every Conditioned in view of its existence 
presupposes a perfect series of conditions up to the absolutely 
Unconditioned, which alone is absolutely necessary. There- 
fore something absolutely necessary must exist, if change 
shall exist as its result. This necessary somewhat itself, 
however, belongs to the sensuous world; for, assume that it 
exists outside of it, then the series of changes in the world 
would derive their origin from it, and yet this necessary cause 
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itself would not belong to the sensuous world. Now this is 
impossible; for since the beginning of a series in time can be 
determined only through that which precedes it in time, the 
ultimate condition of the beginning of a series of changes 
must exist in a time when this series did not as yet exist; 
hence this ultimate condition belongs to time, and conse- 
quently to phenomena or to the sensuous world; therefore 
there is in the world itself something absolutely necessary. 
(6) ANTITHESIS: There exists no absolutely necessary 
Being, neither in the world nor outside the world, 
as its cause. 

§ 86. Proof: Let one assume that the world itself, or some- 
thing init, is a necessary entity (Being), then in the series of 
its changes there would be a beginning which was uncondi- 
tionally necessary and consequently without cause, and this 
contradicts the dynamical law of the determination of all phe- 
nomena. Or else the series itself would be without a begin- 
ning, and though in all its parts contingent and conditioned, 
yet on the whole absolutely necessary and unconditioned, 
which is self-contradictory, for the reason that the existence of 
an aggregate cannot be a necessary one if no single part of it 
possesses necessary existence. Furthermore, let one assume 
that there is an absolutely necessary cause of the world which 
is outside of the world: then it would begin the existence of 
the changes in the world and their series ; since it must begin 
to act, its causality would belong to time and hence to the sum 


total of all phenomena, and hence not be outside of the world. 


Therefore there is neither in the world nor outside of it any 
absolutely necessary Being. 

§ 87. This antinomy contains, on the whole, the same antith- 
esis as the previous one. With the Conditioned a condition is 
posited, and indeed a condition as such, or an absolute condi- 
tion, i.e. one which has not its necessity in something else. 
Since, however, it is in connection with the Conditioned, or 
since the Conditioned lies in its comprehension (or complete 
definition), it belongs itself to the sphere of the Conditioned, 
oris a Conditioned itself. According to the former side, an 
absolutely necessary Being is posited, but according to the 
latter only a relative necessity, and hence contingence. 
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PART THIRD.—COMPREHENSION. 


§ 88. The science of the Comprehension (concepts), or sub- 
jective logic, has for its object the Comprehension, and not the 
Categories, and determinations of Reflection. The Category 
posits Being in a determinateness as limit; Reflection posits 
essence in a determination which is mediated through the pre- 
supposition of another. The Comprehension (conception? ], on 
the other hand, is the in-and-for-itself Existent, the simple 
totality out of which all its determinations flow. 

§ 89. Subjective logic treats of three chief objects, (1) the 
Comprehension, (2) the Final Cause, (3) the Idea; namely: 
(1) the formal Comprehension, or the Comprehension as such; 
(2) the Comprehension in relation to its realization or its Ob- 
jectivity (the Final Cause); (3) the Idea as the real or objec- 
tive Comprehension. 


First Division—The Comprehension. 


§ 90. Formal Logic contains (1) the comprehension as such, 


(2) the judgment, and (3) the syllogism. 

§ 91. (1) The CoMPREHENSION contains the moments of indi- 
viduality, particularity, and universality. Individuality is the 
negative reflection of the comprehension into itself, through 
which something is in-and-for-itself, and the determinations as 
moments inhere in it. Universality is the positive, not exclud- 
ing, unity of the comprehension with itself, which contains the 
opposite in itself, so that it remains indifferent and undetern- 
ined toward it. Particularity is the relation of individuality 
and universality to each other. Itis the Universal reduced to 
a determination; or, conversely, the individual elevated into 
universality. 

§ 92. As these determinations are distinguished from each 
other as moments of the Comprehension, so are they distin- 
guished by the different content they may have, as compre- 
hensions of something universal, something particular, and 
something individual. 

§ 93. The Universal subsumes or includes the Particular and 
Individual under it. The individual has the same, and at the 
same time several more, determinations than the Particular 
and Universal. Likewise the same relation exists on the part 
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of the Particular toward the Universal. What, therefore, pos- 
sesses validity with regard to the Universal, possesses validity 
for the Particular and Individual; and what is valid of the 
Particular is valid of the individual, but not conversely. 

§ 94. The particular determinations which belong to the 
same Universal are COORDINATED to each other. The same 
thing applies also to those which belong to the same individ- . 
ual. But those determinations which are coérdinated in a 
Universal cannot be coérdinated in one individual. 

§ 95. (2) In the JupGMEnT the implicit unity in which the 
moments are grasped together in the comprehension, is can- 
celled. It (the judgment) is the relation of the determinations 
of the Comprehension in so far as each is valid by itself as a 
self-subsisting and consequently as a particular comprehen- 
sion. 

§ 96. The Judgment contains: (1) the subject as the side 
of individuality or particularity ; (2) the predicate as the side 
of universality, which is at the same time a determined uni- 
versality, or also particularity; (3) the simple relation (de- 
void of content) which the subject has to the predicate, is the 
OOPULA. 

§ 97. The species of Judgments indicate the different stages 
in which the external relation of subject and predicate be- 
comes an internal relation of the comprehension. The subject 
is, first, in immediate identity with the predicate—the two are 
one and the same determination of content; secondly, they are 
distinguished one from the other. The subject is a more 
complex content than the abstract predicate, and is in regard 
to form contingent. 

§ 98. (3) In the Judgment two determinations of the Compre- 
hension are related immediately to each other. The SyLuo- 
GisM is the Judgment with its ground. The two determina- 
tions are connected in the Syllogism by means of a third 
which is their unity. The Syllogism is, therefore, the perfect 
positing of the Comprehension. 

§ 99. According to determined form, the two extremes of 
the Syllogism are the Individual and the Universal; the Par- 
ticular, on the contrary, for the reason that in it these two 
determinations are united, is the middle term of the same. If 
a determination A belongs to the determination B, and the 
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determination B belongs to a determination C, then the deter- 
mination A belongs to C. 

§ 100. The relation of the two extremes (termini extremi) 
of the syllogism to the middle term is a two-fold one, and forms 
two judgments (propositiones premisse), each of which con- 
tains the moment of particularity—the middle term (terminus 
medius). The one premise contains, moreover, the extreme 
of universality (terminus major) as predicate ( propositio ma- 
jor); the other contains the extreme of individuality (¢erminus 
minor) as subject (propositio minor); the relation of the two 
extremes is the third judgment; the inference (conclusio), 
“ conclusion,” is mediated. 

Second Division—The Final Cause, or Teleological Compre- 
hension. 

§ 101. In the Final Cause, that which is mediated, or the 
Inference, is at the same time immediate, first, and ground. 
The Produced, or that which is posited through mediation, 
has the act of producing and its immediate determination for 
presupposition, and conversely the act of producing happens 
on account of the result which is the ground, and hence is the 
first determination of the activity. The teleological act is a 
syllogism in which the same whole is brought into unity (its 
objective form with its subjective form, the comprehension 
with its reality) through the mediation of teleological activity, 
and the Comprehension is ground of a reality determined 
through it. 

§ 102. External conformity to end exists in so far as a some- 
what possesses the comprehension through which it is deter- 
mined, not in itself, but is subordinated to it by another subject 
as an external form or relation. 

§ 103. Internal conformity to end is this: an existence pos- 
sesses its comprehension in itself and is at the same time its 
own object and means—self-realizing and self-realized final 
cause in itself. 
Third Division—The Idea. 

§ 104. The Inga is the unity of the Comprehension and 
Reality, the comprehension in so far as it determines itself 


and its reality, or the Actuality which is what it ought to be, 
and contains its comprehension itself. 
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+ § 105. (1) The idea in so far as the comprehension is united 
with its reality immediately, and does not directly distinguish 
itself from, and elevate itself out of it, is Lire. The same ex- 
hibited as physical and likewise spiritual life, and freed from 
all the conditions and limitations of contingent existence is the 
BEAUTIFUL. 

§ 106. (2) In the Idea of coaNITION and PRACTICAL ACTIVITY 
is the reality of the Comprehension; or the Subjective is op- 
posed to the Objective and their union is brought about. In 
Cognition Reality lies at the basis as the first and as Es- 
sence; Practical Activity, on the other hand, makes actuality 
conform to the Comprehension so that the Goon is produced. 

§ 107. (8) The aBsoLuTE is the content of scIENCE, 
namely, the consideration of the universe, as it is in conform- 
ity with the Comprehension in-and-for-itself [“sub specie eter- 
nitatis”), or the rational Comprehension as it is in-and-for- 
itself, and as it is in the objective or real world. 


ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 


Translated from the French of M, Ch. Bénard, by J. A. MaRTLING. 


Lyrio Portry.—A. What gives birth to epic poetry, is the 
pleasure experienced in the recital of an action which, foreign 
to us, evolves itself under our eyes and forms a complete whole. 
Lyric poetry satisfies a totally opposite want, that of express- 
ing what we feel and of contemplating ourselves in the mani- 
festation of our sentiments. 

In order to determine more precisely its nature and general 
character, we must consider it in its content, in its form, and 
in the diverse modes of its development. 

1°. The content of lyric poetry is the human soul—its sen- 
timents, its individual situations, its joys, and its sorrows. 
The subjects which it treats have much less extent than those 
of epic poetry; but if it cannot lay claim to epic breadth, it 
has the advantage of producing itself at all epochs of national 
development, while the epic belongs always to primitive times. 
Among the ideas which form the content of lyric poetry, we 
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find, in the first place, the most exalted and most general 
idea in the beliefs and the imaginations of a people. Then 
come subjects of a more particular character, thoughts indi- 
vidual, but profound, and mingled with general interests, with 
maxims, with reflections upon the progress of the world and 
upon human destiny. Finally, we see individual sentiment 
expressed in its most intimate and most personal character- 
istics and relations, subjects of very little importance (which 
must be relieved by the talent and genius of the poet), the 
most fugitive impressions, the outcry of the heart, the swift 
flashes of joy, all the shades of sorrow, the troubles of the 
soul, its aspirations and its melancholy, all the degrees of the 
scale of sentiment, find place in turn in lyric poetry. Nay, 
more; the novelty and freshness of ideas, surprising turns 
of thought, piquant phrases, and all the happy turns of the 
imagination, are so many sources from which it draws its in- 
spiration. 

2°. As to the form which it affects in opposition to other 
varieties of poetry, it seems to us from this side also to be 
essentially personal. It is yet man as individual, with his 
own imagination and sensibility, which constitutes the centre 
of his productions. All emanates from the heart and soul of 
the poet. All depends on his disposition and his particular 
situation. Thus the unity of his work is less the result of the 
subject matter of which it treats than of the point of view at 
which he places himself. His own thought is its proof and 
support. But itis necessary that this be really poetic, that 
it spring from a rich imagination and a soul full of sensibil- 
ity. Thereby the lyric poem presents a unity wholly different 
from that of the epic. 

Nevertheless, before arriving at the true and definitive form 
of lyric poetry, it is necessary to pass through many degrees 
which mark the transition. 

Such are the heroic odes and the primitive romance, which 
yet belong in part to the epic. Here the subject is epic, the 
manner of treating it, lyric. Hpigrams, not as simple inscrip- 
tion, but with an expression of sentiment added—epitaphs, 
couplets, present this double character. One should also men- 
tion descriptive recitals, and the romance, which retrace the 
various scenes of an event with isolated and hasty strokes, 
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and in which sentiment is mingled with description, and bal- 
lads, which in smaller proportions than the epic poem sketch 
the image of an event in its essential features. 

But lyric poetry appears to us under its true form and with 
the personal character which distinguishes it, only when each 
real circumstance furnishes to the poet the occasion of devel- 
oping his own thought, and when inspired with the situation 
he makes us partake of his impression and his enthusiasm. 
Such are the songs of Pindar. The games and conquerors are 
for him, in fact, only occasion for uttering his thought, his 
reflections, and all which he has in his soul. It is the same 
with the greater part of the odes of Horace. 

The principal condition consists in assimilating the subject 
completely, and in using it as a text with which to express his 
own thoughts. In completely blending the facts with the 
ideas, the poet shows, by the manner in which he exhibits 
them, that it is the free movement of his thought and the ex- 
pression of his sentiment which is the principal object. 

Thus, that which gives unity to a lyric poem is not the occa- 
sional circumstance which forms the subject of it; it is the 
internal movement of the soul of the poet and his particular 
mode of conception. 

The true lyric poet has, indeed, no need of seeking a text; 
he can find in himself the principle and motive of his inspira- 
tions, confining himself to the internal situations, the events 
and passions of his own heart. The man becomes a work of 
art to himself. The epic poet has need of a foreign hero; for 
the lyric poet, the hero is himself. 

But precisely because of this unlimited liberty which char- 
acterizes this variety of poetry, itis not necessary to fancy 
that it may be permitted to the poet to say everything. Under 
his impress the most fugitive things ought toappear solid and 
true thought, living and profound sentiment. Otherwise one 
falls into an insipid and wearisome style. The music of lan- 
guage, singing for the sake of singing, words void of sense, are 
not poetry. Even the title of light poetry is not an excuse, 
and does not make ideas unnecessary. ‘Besides, nothing is 
more difficult than to succeed here. Great poets alone know 
how to disguise profoundness of sentiment under lightness of 
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3°. If, meanwhile, we consider lyric poetry in its relation to 
the intellectual development of peoples, it is easy to see that 
if primitive times are the flourishing period of the epic, the 
times most favorable for lyric poetry are those where the so- 
cial relations have received a fixed form, since then alone man 
is disposed to reflect upon himself, still without detaching 
himself from the true interests and ideas of his nation. Later 
than the epic, lyric poetry demands a more advanced culture, 
and more learned, more artistically elaborate forms of lan- 
guage. It is above all appropriate to modern times, where 
reflection rules, where man has acquired the habit of concen- 
trating himself in himself, of analyzing the situations of his 
soul and his personal sentiments. 

We can distinguish three principal degrees in this develop- 
ment of lyric poetry: 1°. the period to which belong popular 
songs, stamped still with a rudeness somewhat savage, but 
fall of sap and energy; 2°. the epoch in which there rules the 
already perfected sense of art, but not of reflection and imita- 
tion, those of Pindar and Anacreon; 3°. a third epoch, where 
poetry finds beside her the prosaic and positive spirit, and, 
where she is obliged to fight against it, to betake herself to 
habits of reasoning, to rediscover freshness of imagination 
through force of talent and genius, and above all to free her- 
self from the abstract formulas of language—poetry more or 
less reflective, learned, and philosophic. Such is the lyric 
poetry of Goethe and Schiller. 


B. If from the general character we pass to the examination 
of particular points which the study of lyric poetry includes, 
_ there are here only a few principles and rules to be establish- 
ed. It is sufficient to add some reflections: 1°. upon the wnity 
of the lyric poem; 2°. upon its cowrse and its development; 
3°. upon the external diction and the measwre of the verse. 
1°. Although the lyric poem does not present so vast a pic- 
ture as the epic, it is nevertheless able to embrace a great 
number of objects. What shall be the principle of unity? 
The soul of the poet. But that is something vague and ab- 
stract. The true centre of unity should be a determinate situ- 
ation of the soul, with which the poet identifies himself, and 
in which he should include himself. It is only necessary to 
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express whatever arises from that situation and attaches itself 
thereto. By that only, his thought is limited. His work pre- 
sents a complete and organic whole. 

2°. As to the course of the lyric poem, it differs essentially 
from that of the epic. The one is slow, the other rapid. Lyric 
concentration and depth of expression are opposed to epic 
breadth and to a developed exposition. The lyric poet does 
not avoid episodes, but he employs them for another end. In 
place of retarding the progress of the poem and rendering the 
parts more independent, they serve to show that the poet, 
without deviating from the principal subjeet, may display the 
freedom of his imagination in evoking analogous subjects and 
connecting them with his theme. They then have a wholly 
personal character. As to the sequence of ideas, we know that 
the greatest liberty is here accorded to the poet. He ought, 
however, to hold the mean between an arbitrary course and a 
logical sequence. 

The succession of ideas exhibits the most direct modes. 
Sometimes it is calm and tranquil, sometimes, in the lyric 
flight, it presents a movement of thought irregular in appear- 
ance. In the heat and intoxication of passion, in the delirium 
of enthusiasm, the poet seems possessed by a power which 
transports and subdues him. This disorder of passion is, 
above all, peculiar to a certain variety of lyric poetry. 

3°. With regard to the external form, the metre, and the 
musical accompaniment, there is little to be said, unless one 
wishes to enter upon the details ofprosody. Lyric poetry, by 
its nature and the variety of its forms, requires the largest 
variety of metres, and the most skilfully combined structure. 
The internal movement of the thought of the poet, the nature 
of the sentiment which he expresses, ought to manifest them- 
selves in the external movement of the measure and the har- 
mony of the words, in the rhythm, the variety of the strophes, 
etc. 

Thus lyric poetry, by its nature,as expressing sentiment, 
claims the aid of music; it isitself a real melody and a song. 
In this alliance of music and poetry, meanwhile, the latter does 
not lose its rights and its rank. When the sentiment and the 
thought have reached their perfect expression, it remains most 
independent. The more the sentiment is concentrated, the 
more it needs the aid of melody. © 
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C. It nowremains to consider lyric poetry in its different 
species, and to characterize each of its varieties. 

The author, in fact, passes successively in review the princi- 
pal forms of lyric poetry. In the first rank is placed religious 
poetry—hymns, psalms, the dithyramb. Their characteristic 
is the exaltation, the leaping up of the soul toward God: sub- 
limity is, above all, the characteristic trait of the Psalms and 
the Prophets. 

In the second rank we find the species of lyric poetry which 
we have called odes. Here personality appears as a prevailing 
characteristic. The poet, it is true, is penetrated and filled 
with the importance and grandeur of his subject; but he ren- 
ders himself master of it and thoroughly modifies it by the 
bold manner in which he treats it, mingling with it his thought 
and his own sentiments. In the ode we behold the transport- 
ing power of the subject and the poet’s freedom opposing it. 
This effort and this conflict render necessary boldness of lan- 
guage and images, and reveal to us the grandeur and exaltation 
of genius. This is the variety of lyric inspiration which charac- 
terizes the odes of Pindar. The tone of triumph which pervades 
them also animates the rhythm and determines its nature. 

A third kind, which embraces an infinite variety of subjects 
and shadings, is that of the song. First there appears the 
song properly so called. It is distinguished from the preced- 
ing varieties by the simplicity of the content and form, of me- 
tre and language. Designed to be sung, to express some tran- 
sient sentiment of the soul, it is itself transient and quickly 
forgotten; but it revives ceaselessly under new forms. 

With regard to particular species of song we must cite, as 
the principal, popular songs, which embody national exploits 
and events, in which the people preserve their traditions, or 
which express the sentiments, the situations of various classes 
of society, etc.—songs which belong to a very rich and varied 
culture. Sometimes the expression of a joyous gaiety, some- 
times more sentimental, they recall the scenes of nature and 
the various circumstances of human life. 

Then come other more extensive varieties—sonnets, elegies, 
epistles, etc.—which already transcend the limits of the song. 
Here, in fact, the expression of sentiment gives place to reflec- 
tion and thought. The poet casts a calmer glance upon the 
dispositions of the soul; and joins the descriptions of various 
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objects, the history of the past, of the present; but we find here 
neither the simplicity of the song, nor the exaltation of the ode. 
Song disappears in order to give place to harmony of language. 

We must mention, in conclusion, a last form of lyric poetry, 
whose character is particularly philosophic. What it expresses 
is some grand thought, not now with dithyrambic flight, but 
by giving to the calm of thought, mistress of itself, a rich sen- 
sibility, a force animate with imagery, a style full of magnifi- 
cence and harmony. The lyric poems of Schiller are models 
of this class. 

After this exhibition of the principles of lyric poetry, Hegel 
casts a glance upon its historic development. This sketch, 
otherwise incomplete, concludes with a remarkable apprecia- 
tive criticism of the poems of Klopstock. 


THE TRUE FIRST PRINCI LE. 


The stage of apprenticeship in Philosophy ends when the 
novice has found some statement of the Concrete First Princi- 
ple which he can accept as intelligible and exhaustive. Up to 
this point, whatever position he has taken has proved defective 
or partial, and has had to be replaced or amended. His high- 
est statement held good of only one side or phase of the world. 
Hence he has always moved round in the circle of dogmatism ; 
i. e. he has uttered opinions only, and defended them by opin- 
ions only. Over against his opinions others have set up their 
own, and all these have had the same right and validity, for 
each opinion was partial and contained only one phase of 
truth. There was no necessity, no exhaustiveness, in any of 
the views taken. 

But the stage of Insight and Reason begins with the percep- 
tion of the True Concrete Principle in some form or statement. 
This is, however, only the beginning. For although here ends 
the “ Apprenticeship,” the “Journeymanship” is long which 
follows. 

The First Principle must be actually applied, and all objec- 
tivity must be dissolved by its touch, before the “Journeyman- 
ship” ceases. But the objectivity is produced by the same 
activity that dissolves it, and hence the “Journeymanship” is 
an eternal process. Man must solve Nature and Spirit by 
the First Principle. The dualism (“ Maya’’) of Ex-IsTENOE 
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must be com-prehended or grasped together. The “ Maya” of 
THoucut must likewise be destroyed, and this is the first task. 
All the abstract categories, concepts, and principles or “laws” 
of the understanding must pass through the fire of the dialec- 
tic—i. e. they must be measured, tested, by the True First 
Principle. This procedure constitutes what Hegel calls the 
Science of Logic, or others call Pure Science; the Aristotelians 
call it G:rooogia (“Prima Philosophia’). In this science 
every abstraction that may be set up as the First Principle is 
investigated and its limits truly defined. Every inadequate 
concept is shown to involve some presupposition which on 
final examination proves to be the True First Principle. Spi- 
noza’s Substance, for example, is shown to presuppose Self- 
Activity, or “Subject-Objectivity,” as the Fichtians call it. 
That is tosay, the True First Principle is not substance as 
lying back of Intelligence ; but Reason, as self-conscious Be- 
ing, is the only persistent substance of the universe ; all else, 
whether called matter, cause, force, effect, law, or what not, 
being mere partial phases of The True Existent. 

The True First Principle, which Hegel knows under the 
name of Idea (Jdee), and Aristotle calls 4 OF 
évépyeca (which the scholastics translate Actus Purus), 
is God as Self-Conscious Reason. Subject and object of Him- 
self, Nature is his product as creator, and the world of pro- 
gressive intelligent beings is his Image. This statement is 
odious to some who style themselves “scientific,” for the rea- 
son that they are still obliged to be on the alert lest their dog- 
matism fall back into the mere implicit faith of Religion—an 
issue to be guarded against with all caution. But the strictest 
and severest logical procedure, followed out to its result, will 
inevitably lead to this Concrete First Principle—the Recogniz- 
ing Reason. Mechanical cause (Matter) presupposes dynami- 
cal cause (Force), and this again presupposes Final Cause 
(the Ideal totality) as its condition; Final Cause presupposes 
Free Intelligence—self-determining and realizing—as its con- 
dition ; and this presupposes only itself, and hence all dialec- 
tic ends here atthe First True and Concrete, the Highest Prin- 
ciple, and this is PERSONALITY. 

The Speculative Philosopher must, above all things, learn 
to recognize this Principle under the myriad forms of expres- 
sion which deep thinkers have used for it. 


